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DEDICATION 


"  Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 
The  Kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace; 
And  lives  with  them,  and  to  her  friends  is  dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others;  nor  by  summer  heats; 
But  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For,  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihead 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
That  lilt  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 
Entered  Him  for  that  lovely  excellence. 
So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire; 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace." 
-From  Rossetti's  translation  of  Dante's  "La  Vita  Nuova," 
xxxii.,  Canzone  Terza. 


MY  SISTER,  EVELYN  DURAND. 

(1870—1900.)  , 

I  have  no  mandate  to  publish  my  sister  Evelyn's  liter- 
ary remains.  She  left  the  matter  open,  to  my  discretion. 
A  number  of  her  poems  have  had  the  stamp  of  her  appar- 
ent approval  by  appearing  during  her  lifetime  in  the 
'Varsity,  Sesanw,  and  elsewhere.  But  this  does  not  con- 
stitute an  imprimatur  for  even  these  poems. 

My  sister  possessed  an  exquisite  sense  of  perfection  in 
literary  form  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  was  barely  on 
the  threshold  of  her  creative  production  when  the  physi- 
cal languor,  which  had  trammelled  her  ardent  spirit  since 
childhood,  developed  into  the  dread  malady  of  the  lungs. 

She  had  conceived  and  outlined  several  important  poems, 
among  them  a  long  epic  on  Samuel,  whose  career  cap- 
tured her  imagination.  There  are  fragments  of  this  pro- 
jected poem  pencilled  among  her  papers,  some  lines  giving 
a  picture  of  the  prophet  as  a  little  lad,  dedicated  by  his 
mother  to  precocious  solemnities,  playing  under  the  cedar 
trees  outside  of  the  temple,  using  chips  to  represent  the 
Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

Some  of  my  sister's  verse  remaining  is  experimental,  of 
value  only  to  myself.  Most  of  the  class  poems  I  have 
omitted  as  of  local  interest.  But  the  dramatic  poem 
"Blise  Le  Beau,"  the  elegiac  poem  "Xouthos,"  the  extra- 
ordinary fragment  "The  Judgment  of  Europe,"  the  ele- 
vated "Ode  to  Nature,"  the  charming  lyrics  in  the  manner 
of  Beranger,  with  their   "spice  of   Gallic  mockery,"  "0 
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Directum  Penetrale"  and  "Ad  Familiares,"  the  noble 
translations  from  "The  Persians",  the  wholly  delightful 
poems  of  childhood  and  for  children  "A  Lay  of  Bourgeon- 
ing," "Upon  a  .Sea  of  Grass,"  "As  a  Little  Child,"  "A 
Sick  Child's  Carol,"  the  "Robin  Chorus,"  etc.,  the  stately 
sonnets,  the  lilting  songs,  the  divinely-beautiful  lines  on 
sleep  "Intimation,"  lovely  inspirations  such  as  "Wand- 
red,"  "A  Vesper  Song,"  and  "Recognition,"  reflective  and 
philosophic  poems  such  as  "In  Proof,"  "Life's  Reply," 
"Under  the  Pines,"  "The  Dove,"  "The  Historian  to  a 
Woman,"  etc.,  appear  to  me,  after  mature  consideration, 
to  possess  qualities  the  preservation  of  which  will  enrich 
our  literature. 

Doubt  of  my  ovim  judgment  in  this  matter  and  my 
capacity  for  editorship  sufficiently  detached,  where  all  my 
sister's  productions — even  her  handwriting — were  so 
precious,  along  with  my  pride  in  the  tradition  of  her  in- 
tellectual distinction,  and  fear  to  detract  from  it  by  offer- 
ing anything  less  than  the  best  she  was  capable  of,  has 
withheld  my  hand  all  these  years  since  she  departed  this 
life.  But  time  is  hastening  on.  I  dare  no  longer  delay 
this  duty  of  my  devotion  to  her  memory.  Only  I,  of  all 
the  members  of  her  family,  and  among  her  friends,  am  in 
a  position  to  edit  these  remains,  and  I  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  their  publication,  whatever  the  event. 

Prose  was  my  sister's  best-known  medium  of  expression. 
She  possessed  a  prose  style  of  such  virility,  of  such  unmis- 
takable distinction,  that  as  a  young  girl  she  was  already  a 
valued  contributor  to  Grip  and  The  Week.  Her  mind  was 
fecund,  inventive,,  yet  finely  balanced.  The  fire  of  her 
spirit  was  always  controlled  by  her  unique  judgment  and 
unfailing  magnanimity.  But,  alas,  she  was  never  physi- 
cally able  to  embody  more  than  a  fraction  of  her  ideas. 
One  of  the  notable  young  editors  of  Saturday  Night  twenty 
years  ago,  said  to  me:  "She  impressed  me  always  as  a 
flame  too  strong  for  what  contained  it."  Many  of  her 
brilliant  contemporaries  spoke  of  her  loss  as  one  to 
Canada.     Mining  into  her  manuscripts  I  find  many  liter- 
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ary  enterprises  embarked  upon  when  the  pen  fell  from  her 
slight  fingers. 

My  sister  once  told  me  that  she  had  a  clear  recollection 
of  becoming  conscious  of  her  own  personality  in  early 
childhood,  although  at  the  time  it  was  not  possible  for  her 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  self -revelation. 

She  certainly  impressed  others  as  an  exceptionally  self- 
controlled  and  mentally  well-poised  child.  She  was  not 
afflicted  with  shyness,  and  the  gentle  dignity  with  which 
she  carried  through  the  commonly  trying  ordeals  of  school 
routine  and  functions,  so  entirely  without  self-assurance 
or  conceit,  endeared  her  to  both  teachers  and  schoolmates. 

I  met  recently  a  woman  who  is  now  the  head  of  a  great 
national  organization.  When  we  were  presented  her  first 
remark  was  a  quick  question:  "Are  you  a  sister  of  Eva 
Durand?"  She  said  "Eva"  almost  caressingly.  "I  went 
to  the  Model  School  with  her,"  she  added,  "and  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  girls  with  whom  I  was  associated  there,  her 
name  and  personality  stand  first,  and  almost  alone,  in  my 
memory." 

My  sister  retained  her  childish  friendships  with  singu- 
lar tenacity.  Her  intellectual  interests  and  imaginative 
vision  never  cast  the  least  of  these  friends  into  obscurity. 
Nor  were  they  ever  conscious,  apparently,  of  their  mental 
distance  from  her.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  was  she,  whose 
unselfishness  and  sympathy  surpassed  in  plenitude  that  of 
any  mortal  I  ever  knew. 

Evelyn  grew  up  under  the  stimulus  of  our  eldest  sister 
Lillian's  radiant  tradition,  her  thirst  for  universal  knowl- 
edge. She,  too,  sought  expression  in  writing  very  early, 
and  loved  the  Hellenes.  She  was  physically  of  the  highly- 
organized  nervous  type,  very  slender.  At  adolescence  her 
height  was  about  five  feet  four  inches.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  of  elfin  fragility  and  loveliness.  Her  head  was 
small  on  a  slender  neck,  and  crowned  with  a  mass  of  dusky 
hair.  Her  brow  was  broad,  low  and  sweet;  her  eyes  large, 
under  level  brows,  black-lashed,  and  of  a  light  greenish- 
grey  tint,  like  sea-water.     Under  stress  of  emotion  they 
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darkened  like  the  sea  in  storm.  Her  small,  childish, 
irregular  features  were  a  life-long  torment  to  her — who 
idolized  beauty — were  to  her  offensive,  even  sinful,  but 
to  no  one  else.  For  her  countenance,  benign  and  bright, 
won  everybody.  Her  teeth  were  white,  and  evenly  set, 
and  added  to  the  beauty  of  her  smile.  Her  manner  was 
singularly  gentle.  It  was  gentle  in  severity,  and  she  could 
be  severe  towards  the  perverse.  It  is  her  extreme  gentle- 
ness that  all  of  us  who  idolized  her  remember  so  long- 
ingly. 

My  sister  was  an  excellent  student  without  much  exer- 
tion. She  carried  off  the  Governor-General's  medal  on 
leaving  the  Model  School.  When  she  wrote  on  the  senior 
matriculation  papers  she  passed  in  mathematics  after 
coaching  for  only  six  weeks.  In  rehearsing  the 
"Antigone"  in  1894  she  acquired  full  command  of  the 
parts  of  both  Ismene  and  Antigone  within  a  short  time 
under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  Maurice  Hutton. 

At  Toronto  University,  which  she  entered  in  1891,  her 
quality  was  speedily  recognized  by  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. iShe  was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  elected  to  the 
editorial  board  of  'Varsity,  the  College  organ,  to  which  she 
contributed  several  notable  things  in  prose  and  verse,  and, 
for  a  time,  a  column  of  comment  entitled  "As  We  List 
and  You  List." 

iShe  greatly  enjoyed  the  social  life  of  the  University, 
and  became  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  and  widely  liked. 
Her  vitality,  never  high,  and  her  vital  resources,  too  slen- 
der, were  excessively  taxed  by  the  ceaseless  demand  upon 
her  sympathies.  She  represented  to  us  all  a  supreme 
type  of  the  cultivated  human  being,  fine  on  all  sides.  We 
lived  upon  her  life,  hung  upon  her  words,  fed  at  the  un- 
stinted table  of  her  goodness,  drank  of  the  elixir  of  her 
perfect  kindness. 

One  of  her  adoring  classmates  inscribed  upon  the  leaf  of 
Kant's  "Metaphysic  of  Ethics",  a  gift  from  her  to  my 
sister:  "To  Evelyn  Durand  whose  every  action  and  opin- 
ion   (except  her  views  on   the  iSpanish- American  War) 


EVELYN  DURAND 
As  "Ismene,"  in  the  presentation  of  "Antigone,"  February,  1894. 
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might  be  made  with  profit  a  law  universal.    June  2,  1898." 

In  the  winter  of  1894  the  students  of  Toronto  University 
revived  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles  and  presented  the 
tragedy  on  several  nights  in  February,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  girl  with  the  most  classic  face  in  the  College, 
Miss  Annie  Hunter,  a  close  personal  friend  of  my  sister, 
was  selected  as  the  heroine,  and  my  sister  was  chosen  to 
impersonate  the  thoughtful  and  devoted  Ismene.  It  was  a 
memorable  impersonation.  My  sister's  grace  and  dramatic 
talent  far  outweighed  the  disadvantage  of  an  imperfect 
pz'ofile.  It  was  a  trium.ph  of  art.  I  find  letters  here  from 
many  members  of  the  cast  who  wrote:  "I  shall  never  for- 
get the  fineness  of  your  Ismene." 

My  sister  developed  a  partiality  for  Greek  which  she 
assiduously  cultivated  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  and  command  of  that  tongue  during 
the  following  six  years.  Her  last  pre-occupation  on  earth 
was  with  the  Socratic  Dialogues,  copious  notes  on  which 
she  left,  addressed  to  me.  My  last  gift  to  her  was  a  copy 
of  Jowett's  translation. 

All  her  ideals  were  elevated;  all  her  thought  noble;  all 
her  action  good. 

Her  self-neglect  continued,  with  high  mental  activity 
and  emotional  stress,  and  her  physical  languor  increased. 
We  compelled  her  to  go  more  leisurely  in  mere  class  work 
and  she  fell  behind  her  year  (1894)  and  her  interest  waned 
in  her  course.  In  1896,  for  the  sake  of  completing  the 
enterprise,  she  graduated  in  the  general  course,  quite 
unostentatiously.  Thereafter,  her  life  current  was  steadily 
downhill.  Social  demands  did  not  abate,  and  she  en- 
deavored to  indulge  all  her  friends. 

In  the  autumn  of  1898,  deeply  alarmed  at  her  condition, 
we  sought  a  specialist  and  learned  that  our  fears  were  too 
well  founded,  that  her  lungs  were  seriously  affected.  Then 
began  a  determined  and  agonized  fight  for  her  fast-fading 
life.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1899  she  spent  in  the 
Highlands  of  Ontario.     In  the  autumn  I  carried  her  to 
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the  foothills  of  (the  Rockies  in  Colorado — a  divine  land, 
in  which  she  was  happy  to  dwell  for  a  space. 

In  Boulder,  at  the  University,  a  notable  Canadian 
colony  was  present  in  that  year,  and  my  sister  was  wel- 
comed and  her  invalidism  made  a  tender  consideration  by 
old  college  acquaintances.  The  climate  prolonged  her  life, 
but  could  not  rebuild  it.  There,  she  suffered  a  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  and  passed  away  on  December  5,  1900. 

I  think  I  never  knew  one  so  loved  by  many  and  so 
mourned.    To  me  the  world  has  been  shadowed  ever  since. 

I  have  thought  it  interesting  to  reproduce  in  fac  simile 
the  iSonnet  to  a  Cow.  Many  persons  have  claimed  its 
authorship  since  her  death.  I  understand  that  it  has  been 
widely  copied  and  variously  mutilated.  My  recollection  of 
its  production  is  that  my  sister  read  it  in  high  humour 
to  me  and  our  mother  sometime  in  1892  or  1893.  It  was 
written  exactly  as  reproduced  in  these  pages,  and  is  un- 
signed, as  are  several  productions  indubitably  original.  I 
have  found  only  one  copy.  There  is  only  one  copy,  also, 
of  the  lines  to  her  comrade  and  of  several  poems  scribbled 
on  fly  leaves,  and  fragments  such  as  "Sunrise." 

I  find  this  amusing  sonnet  among  her  manuscripts  and 
offer  it  in  good  faith  as  her  composition.  As  she  died  in 
1900  those  persons  who  have  published  it  since  over  their 
own  names  may  well  be  ashamed  of  their  deception.  The 
lines  probably  found  their  way  first  into  print  through  a 
copy  given  to  an  acquaintance.  Should  a  claim  to  the 
lines  prior  to  1894  arise,  the  event  will  be  interesting  to 
me.  They  have  no  literary  value,  and  I  in-sert  them  here 
only  to  settle  their  authorship  since  1900. 

My  sister  had  the  sweet  swift  sense  of  humour  some- 
times associated  with  high  intellectuality.  She  relished 
fully  the  drollery  of  Charles  Lamb.  Satire  was  a  unique 
weapon  in  her  hands  and  only  used  at  the  crisis  of  indigna- 
tion with  hypocrisy  and  wrong.  The  single  example  in 
these  pages  is  "The  Judgment  of  Europe,"  evidently  a 
fragment.  The  fun  and  philosophy  in  the  lines,  "To  Me 
Conscience,"   "His    Snailship,"   "To   Writers,"   "A   Warn- 
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ino-,"  "A  Moonbeam,"  etc.,  seem  to  justify  their  inclusion 
in  this  volmne. 

Her  mental  attitude  towards  Nature  is,  plainly,  that  of 
a  symbolist.  Passages  descriptive  of  landscape  are  notably 
absent  from  her  poems.  A  cloud,  a  stream,  a  tree,  a 
field,  even  a  garden  flower  bed,  is  the  visible  sign  and 
representation  to  her  of  an  idea.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  lend  her  pen  to  the  detail  of  any  scene.  Natural  objects 
instantly  suggested  to  her  mind  spiritual  analogies.  She 
sought  to: 

"Discover  God  behind  the  act," 
as  she  writes  in  that  ardent  invocation:  "O  Hope,  Remain 
With  Me."  Humanity  and  spiritual  forces  occupy  her 
stage.  Nature  she  seems  to  regard  as  a  coadjutor  of  man, 
a  kindly  medium,  a  conscious  mechanism  whose  benevo- 
lence engaged  her.  It  is  not  identical  with  Life.  She 
never  identifies  Nature  with  God.  The  reverse  side  of 
Nature  she  never  apiproached.  Cast  about  the  "all"  is 
that  sustaining  "arm"  she  realized  so  poignantly  in 
"Intimation." 

It  is  a  lofty  conception. 

My  sister's  verse  is  highly  original,  intensely  subjec- 
tive, and  touched  with  the  light  of  genius  in  memorable 
lines  and  lyrics.  It  is  singularly  spiritual  in  quality  and 
is  a  truthful  expression,  which  I  now  offer  to  the  world, 
of  her  vivid  and  charming  individuality. 

My  sister's  religious  belief  is  expressed,  I  think,  in  the 
poem  "Intimation,"  and  beyond  that  ideal  one  can  hardly 
hope  to  climb. 

Laura  B.  Durand. 

June  13,  1921. 


A  FURTHER  WORD  ON  CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 

Editor's  Note. — It  seemed  of  interest  and  appropriate 
to  reprint  from  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  of  April, 
1897,  the  follozving  article  by  Evelyn  Durand. 

It  might  seem  admissible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
to  introduce  this  subject  under  some  disguise,  if  a  second 
consideration  did  not  make  it  a  question  whether  an 
amused  curiosity  about  what  can  be  said  next  on  the  mat- 
ter has  not  been  aroused  in  the  public  mind.  We  shall  soon 
be  able  to  compile  a  bibliography  of  what  has  been  written 
about  Canadian  literature,  more  voluminous  than  the  liter- 
ature itself.  And  the  different  sentiments  expressed  in 
these  writings,  which  I  am  venturing  to  swell,  but  only  in 
the  least  degree,  might  be  distributed  among  three  classes, 
which  shall  be  briefly  indicated. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  all  countries,  am- 
bitious like  ours  for  a  literature,  have  undergone  in  early 
stages  such  self-conscious  throbs  of  pride  and  despair. 
They  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  being  and  growth;  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  exactly 
rise  up  out  of  wildness  and  barbarism,  we  are  without 
naivete.  But  that  which  we  lack  in  the  beginning  shall 
become  ours  in  the  end,  for  self-forgetfulness  springs  from 
earnestness  and  abandonment  from  devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  cries  of  the  Prideful  and  the  Despairing 
are  equally  obstructive.  To  the  ranks  of  the  former  belong 
the  men  and  women  whose  ideals  in  art  are  accommodated 
to  their  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  They  become 
editors  of  magazines  and  writers  on  newspapers.       They 
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have  long  columns  at  their  disposal,  and  they  "puff"  that 
they  may  be  "puffed."  They  publish  literary  monthlies 
and  determine  to  live  by  art;  but  they  do  not  determine 
that  others  shall  live  likewise,  and  therefore  they  make 
no  provision  for  the  payment  of  contributors.  It  follows 
that  their  contributors  are  of  that  class  to  which  writing 
is  not  a  chief  concern.  It  follows,  too,  that  the  editor 
falls  into  a  certain  position  of  dependence  upon  those  who 
gratuitously  furnish  him.  with  their  work.  And  an  unholy 
alliance  is  thus  formed  between  them,  while  the  public 
suffers  or  becomes  indifferent. 

When  a  magazine  devoted  purely  to  art  is  established 
among  us  on  the  same  principles  as  the  best  magazines  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  a  standard  will  then  be 
formed  and  a  more  reliable  public  taste.  The  negative 
quality  of  such  things  as  are  now  received  with  congratu- 
lations, will  then  make  their  reception  a  proper  disregard 
and  silence.  And  may  not  only  those  who  are  quite  with- 
out discernment  be  set  aside,  but  may  there  be  for  every 
industrious   Gottsched   an   inexorable  Lessing. 

We  are  in  utter  need  of  such  a  standard,  for  there  is  a 
plethora  of  poor  and  innocent  writers,  who  should  be  not 
suppressed,  but  assigned  to  their  rightful  places.  It  is  a 
hopeful  thing  to  see  many  stirred  to  artistic  expression; 
nay,  more,  without  the  many,  the  surpassing  few  are  sel- 
dom found.  And  it  only  becomes  a  discouraging  thing  to 
see  the  pen  or  pencil  in  every  hand,  when  some  uninspired 
canvas  is  called  a  masterpiece,  or  when  some  jingling 
rhymes  are  spoken  of  as  poetry. 

The  Despairing  section  of  the  community  entrench  them- 
selves behind  three  arguments  which  they  consider  strong 
enough  to  render  others  as  passive  as  themselves.  And 
the  first  is  our  lack  of  nationality.  Upon  the  necessity  of 
this  hardly  definable  quality  they  dwell  with  such  insist- 
ence, that  we  must  alm,ost  conclude  that  the  great  poets 
and  novelists  of  the  past  first  paused  to  find  out  whether 
they  had  a  nationality  before  setting  themselves  to  their 
immortal  work.    We  are  obliged  to  assert  that  we  are  the 
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sons  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen;  that  we  are 
the  inheritors  of  British  laws  and  ideals.  The  soil  upon 
which  we  live  is,  truly,  separated  by  a  sea  from  that  upon 
which  our  forefathers  dwelt,  but  it  would  require  more 
seas  than  the  earth  possesses  to  make  us  less  than  British. 
The  very  language  of  our  art  which  is  to  be,  is  the  most 
wide,  most  free,  most  noble  English  tongue.  Genius  is  no 
less  the  creator  of  nationality  than  nationality  of  genius. 
Luther  and  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe  and  Herder,  were 
no  more  the  products  than  the  makers  of  German  nation- 
ality; and  in  every  country  this  relationship  is  reciprocal 
and  mysterious.  They  are  rash  who  say  this  or  that  is 
not  the  ground  in  which  genius  can  spring,  for  even  as 
they  speak,  it  shoots  above  the  surface. 

The  second  argument  of  the  Despairing  is  our  lack  of 
wealth.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  wealth  has  never 
been  the  best  patron  of  art.  For  art  is  not  a  manufacture 
which  fluctuates  with  supply  and  demand.  It  may  be 
purchased  by  money,  but  never  produced.  Wealth  may 
indeed  be  the  foster-mother  to  encourage,  but  never  the 
true  mother  to  give  birth  to  art.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  material  rewards  warm  both  the  heart  and  the  hearth 
of  the  artist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  opu- 
lence of  our  country  will  increase  these  rewards. 

And  the  third  argument  which  is  considered  to  explain 
the  impossibility  of  a  literature  for  us,  is  the  scattered 
nature  of  our  population,  together  with  the  division  of 
races.  Both  of  these  objections  disappear  before  an  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  art  in  the  past.  For  the  greatest 
poets  have  had  at  first  the  smallest  audiences  and  the 
fewest  readers;  nor  are  there  many  countries  whose  in- 
habitants are  of  undivided  races. 

Here  again  it  must  be  urged  as  in  the  matter  of  wealth, 
that  the  workings  of  art  are  esoteric,  and  as  independent 
as  the  principle  of  life,  of  the  laws  of  the  scientist. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  removing  the  three  chief 
barriers  to  the  growth  of  art,  some  other  obstacle  must  be 
found,  or  the  thing  itself  discovered,  for  its  absence  must 
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surely  be  explained.  But  this  is  a  mistake — the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  genius  is  unexplainable.  As 
it  is  a  perpetual  glory,  it  is  a  perpetual  mystery.  It  is 
present  or  absent  without  a  law  discoverable  by  man. 

This  being  acknowledged,  it  can  be  asserted  that  art 
has  already  shown  itself  among  us.  We  have  already 
made  many  attempts  and  castings  and  approximations. 
In  a  few  isolated  instances  the  spark  was  struck,  and  the 
imperishable  flame  is  already  lit  whose  light  will  spread 
through  the  land. 

If  there  are  two  classes  distinguished  bj''  their  attitudes 
in  Canadian  literature,  as  the  Prideful  and  Despairing, 
there  is  also  a  third,  the  Believing.  This  is  the  effectual 
class,  and  to  it  belong  alike  many  who  themselves  write, 
and  many  who  do  not.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  have  a  simple  faith  in  heart  and  spirit,  which  urge  us 
now  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  here  in  Canada,  to- 
wards truth  and  beauty.  They  know  that  they  must  first 
seek  to  live  in  truth  and  beauty,  listening  "to  stars  and 
birds,  babes  and  sages,  with  oipen  heart."  They  feel  within 
themselves,  or  perceive  within  others,  the  passing  of 
desire  from  temporary  to  permanent  forms  of  pleasure. 
They  cherish  this  tendency  in  others,  or  in  their  quiet 
rooms  bend  humbly  over  their  hard  labor,  rewarded 
already  by  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  their  momentary 
glimpse  of  art. 

They  do  not  fear  any  kind  of  criticism,  for  they  are 
aware  that  as  much  of  it  as  errs  is  harmless,  and  as  much 
of  it  as  does  not  err  is  beneficial.  And  they  would  rather 
be  found  wanting  than  have  anything  unworthy  pass  un- 
censured. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  do  not  rush  con- 
spicuously forward  for  notice,  who  are  more  anxious  for 
their  work  than  for  themselves.  They  are  willing,  indeed, 
to  remain  unknown,  for  they  recognize  the  commonalty 
of  art.  Their  hope  is  not  to  proclaim  themselves  from  the 
pinnacle  of  their  achievement,  but  to  step  forth  at  last, 
and  mingling  with  the  throngs  on  whom  they  have  be- 
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stowed  delight  and  benefit,  look  on  what  they  have  ac- 
complished, forgetting  in  their  thankfulness  and  wonder 
by  whose  imagination  it  was  wrought,  as  some  ancient 
architect  may  perhaps  have  looked  upon  the  perfect  out- 
lines of  his  temple,  contented  that  it  was. — Evelyn 
DURAND,  in  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  April, 
1897. 
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The  scene  throughout  is  on  the  Le  Beau  estate. 
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ACT   I 

Scene  I 

Part  of  the  Le  Beau  Estate 

Delphine,  Elise. 

Delphine.   Oh,  thou  dost  always  speak  in  this 
vein  now. 
The  flowers  and  the  trees,  the  river,  sky 
And  even  my  poor  self  thou  wilt  admire, 
The  chateau,  made  by  man  and  not  direct 
From  God,  this,  too,  wilt  praise,  and  yet  thine  own 
Sweet  person  thou  must  aye  bemoan,  bemoan ! 

Elise.      The  trees  and  flowers  live  without  a 
pang. 
All  beautiful  and  self-sufficient. 
The  sky  its  rapturous  substance  doth  extend, 
Forever  holding  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 
Which  never  shall  desert  it  while  it  is. 
The  river  hath  been  joined  unto  the  sea, 
And  what  can  break  their  union  ?  and  to  thee 
There  hath  been  given  this  angelic  peace 
Which  fills  thy  soul  and  leaves  no  gaping  space. 
The  Chateau — well,  I  envy  it  because 
It  hath  no  heart. 
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Delphine.   And  canst  thou  not  see  something 
in  thyself 
To  praise? 

Elise.    Oh,  nothing.    Neither  beauty  like  the 
trees, 
Nor  rapture  like  the  heavens,  nor  a  peace 
Like  thine,  but  discontent  and  strange  unrest. 
Delphine.  And  yet  to  all  appearance  thou  are 
calm 
As  some  smooth  mountain  lake  filled  up  with 
clouds. 
Elise.   But  far  below  whose  surface  there  are 
springs 
That  fret  their  restless  passage  through  the  rocks 
And  stir  its  depths. 

Delphine.  And,  did  they  not,  its  water  would 

stagnate. 
Elise.    And,  since  they  do,    so    inwardly    'tis 

tossed. 
Delphine.  But  for  its  good. 
Elise.  'Tis  for  my  good,  perchance. 

Delphine.   No  one  would  dream  thou  hadst  a 
troubled  soul 
Behind  that  face,  who  knew  it  less  than  I ; 
Ofttimes  I've  heard  folk  say,  as  tranquilly 
Thou  movest  on  thy  way  as  one  must  think 
From  her  dear  images  and  pictured  forms 
The  holy  Mother  did  of  old. 

Elise.  This  is  mere  reputation.  'Tis  a  thing 
That  grows  like  nothing  else — without  a  food. 
But  let  them  think  at  will !    I  should  be  loath 
To  have  them  know  how  sad  I  am. 

Delphine.  You  were 

Not  sad  before. 

Elise.  Before?  When  was  before? 

Delphine.    'Twas  ere  this  wide  magnificent 
domain 
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And  that  fair  Chateau  of  St.  Lawrence  passed 
From  thy  hands  into  Gloucester's. 

Elise.   Do  you  suppose  I  grieve  for  an  estate? 
Do  I  not  live  here,  still  enjoying  it? 
Had  not  good  Gaspard  sold  it  when  he  did, 
I  must  have  been  without  the  means  to  live 
Although  possessor  of  a  house  and  lands. 
These  purchasable  and  material  things 
To  m.e  are  not  important. 

Delphine.  But  until  then,  until  the  Gloucesters 
came 
To  occupy  the  chateau,  lived  we  not 
In  joy  and  hope,  without  a  shade  to  dim, 
Save  that  some  tale  of  others'  suffering 
Might  cast  awhile?    Alas,  those  days — 

Elise.  Are  fled. 

My  Delphine,  never  to  return. 

Delphine  Child,  child! 

Elise.  A  child  I  then  was  truly.  The  first  time 
I  can  remember  being  I,  was  when 
Good  Gaspard  took  me  up  in  state  to  dine 
With  Colonel  Gloucester — yes,  his  brother  too 
Was  there. 

Delphine.    I  have  observed  you  always  pass 
him  over. 

Elise.  He  seems  to  me  so  light,  so  shadow-like. 
Beside — yet  Heaven  forgive  me!    He  is  good 
And  gentle,  courteous,  learned  and  brave — 

Delphine.  Which  is 

Far  more  than  any  one  can  deem  the  Colonel. 

Elise.  What,  is  he  not  brave? 

Delphine.  They  say  so. 

Elise.   Is  he  not  learned? 

Delphine.  They  say  so. 

Elsie.  Is  he  not  gentle,  courteous  ?    Why  shake 
your  head? 

Delphine.  Because  they  say  he's  not. 
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Elise.  And  I  declare  he  is.  I  know  him  best, 
None  gentler  ever  breathed. 

Delphine.   Well,  at  his  table  once  or  twice  a 
month, 
As  you  have  been  for  years — ^three  years,  is't  not? 
You  sure  should  know.   But  then  you  term  your* 

self 
A  stranger  to  him. 

Elise.  As  I  am  to  God ! 

Delphine.   Oh!  let  me  cross  myself,  and  stop 
your  words. 
Ere  they  reach  Heaven.    Oh,  how  cruel  to  find 
Such  feelings  sprung  in  thee!    He  is  a  man 
Whom  I  see  passing  by  less  graciously 
Than  others,  with  supremely  scornful  mien, 
And  slow  and  self-o'erweighted  step,  which  would, 
I  ween,  as  calmly  tread  on  men  as  grass. 

Elise.  His  heart,  dear  friend,  is  tenderer  than 
thine. 
Which  is  as  tender  as  a  mother's.    This 
High  outward  manner   is  a  shield  to  guard 
What  other  men  leave  unprotected,  since 
In  them  'tis  skin-deep,  and  no  vital  part. 

Enter  Suzanne. 
Suzanne  {aside).   Blessed  Virgin,  keep  them, 
the  two  young  things. 
Talking  so  sweetly  there  in  the  sunshine! 
I'll  not  disturb  them  now,  I'll  let  them  be. 
She'll  hear  it  soon  enough. 

Exeunt  {by  opposite  unngs.) 

Scene  II. 

The  Same. 

Gaspard,  Suzanne,  De  Villebon,  Madeleine. 

Suzanne.   They're  dawdling  farther  on  there. 
Monsieur  Gaspard, 
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And  look  so  innocent  and  quiet-like, 
I  can  not  break  the  news. 

Gaspard.    Tut,  tut,  Suzanne,  what  foolishness 
is  this? 
Have  we  not  joyful  news  for  our  young  lady? 
Why,  nothing  is  less  mournful  than  to  be 
Endowed  with  sudden  fortune.    She  will  be 
The  richest  maid  in  Canada. 

Suzanne.   And  then  you'll  be  rewarded. 

Gaspard.  I  little  wish  from  anyone  reward 
For  anything,  and  least  of  all  from  her. 
I  love  the  maiden.     True  affection  seeks 
For  its  reward  but  in  most  sole  affection. 
Why,  having  been  her  foster-mother,  you 
Have  done  for  her  not  less  than  I.    What?    Well — 
Mayhap,  then,  I  have  loved  her  more,  mayhap. 

Suzanne.    Ay,    bless  her  soul!     It  seems  but 
yesterday 
I  took  the  little  creature  from  the  arms 
Of  her  dead  mother.   How  she  screamed  and  held 
Outstretched  to  poor  Madame  her  baby  hands. 
As  if  she  knew  that  they  could  never  cling 
To  her  again!     'Twas  terrible — Pierre, 
Who  would  have  told  it  in  some  kinder  way 
Had  he  not  served  that  flinty-hearted  race. 
Those  dark-skinned,  wild  de  Villebons,  with  loud 

voice 
Cried  out  before  he  reached  the  Chateau  door : 
"The  White  Flag's  down.    Montcalm  is  dying  now, 
Le  Beau  is  dead !"    Without  a  word,  without 
A  prayer,  back  Madame  fell. 

Enter  de  Villebon  and  Madeleine. 

De  Villebon.    Hello!    What  news  have  we  to 
tell?    Well,  Gaspard, 
And  Mistress  Anne,  good  day!    How  tastes  your 
wine? 

Suzanne.   According  to  whose  palate. 

Gaspard.  My  Lord  de  Villebon !  Why,  welcome  i 
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Suzanne.  And  Mademoiselle !  We  heard  no  one 

arrive. 
Madeleine.  We  made  enough  of  noise.    We — 
De  Villebon.   We  drove  in  by  the  Pine  Road 
to  escape 
The  heat  that  in  its  violence,  I  think, 
Prognosticates  a  storm,  which  may  God  send 
To  this  parched  country  and  oppressive  air. 

{He  sees  a  letter  which  Gaspard  holds  in  his 
hand.) 
Ah!  News  from  France?    What  may  it  be? 
Suzanne  (aside).  Bah!  What  a  scent  he  has! 
Gaspard.  Yes,  news  my  lord,  from  France,  and 
good  news  too. 

This  letter  legally  informs  Elise 

De  Villebon.  Here,  let  me  see  it ! 

(He  takes  the  letter  from  Gaspard.) 
Suzanne  (to  Gaspard).  But  'tis  not  right  that 

he  should  read  it. 
Gaspard.  He's  in  the  family;  my  lady,  is't  not 

so? 
Madeleine.  I  hope  so.  What's  the  matter  Guy? 
De  Villebon   (reading).    Her  uncle  dead!    I 
knew  not  of  an  uncle. 

His  only  heir,  Elise,  to  the  extent 

Ah,  God!   Do  I  mistake  the  words? 
Gaspard.  Ha,  ha! 

'Tis  so,  my  lord,  'tis  millions.    Sure,  at  first 
I  also  read  the  figures  wrong.     Ha,  ha! 
You  seem  affected,  sir.     Will  she  not  be 
The  richest  maid  in  Canada? 

Madeleine.  I  warrant  she'll  away  to  France  at 
once. 
To  Paris — she  will  go  to  Court.    Alas ! 
What  wardrobes  she  can  have!    What  hats,  what 

gloves ! 
I  wish  I  had  a  little  fortune,  Guy. 

Gaspard.  He  is  grown  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Suzanne.   Think  you  she'll  go  and  be  a  great 
lady? 
Oh,  mercy  on  me,  what  would  Delphine  do? 
The  two  grew  up  like  sisters,  and  my  child 
Poor  thing,  would  pine  away  without  her. 

Gaspard.  Whate'er  Elise  may  do,  't  will  be  well 

done. 
De  Villebon.  Of  course  't  will  be  well  done. 
Madeleine.    They  say  wealth  works  a  change 

in  people's  hearts. 
De  Villebon.  And  in  their  purposes. 
It  draws  a  veil  across  the  past,  and  sheds 
A  glory  on  the  future,  and  meantime — 
Let's  see — Well  Gaspard,  and  what  said  Elise? 
Gaspard.    She  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 

hap. 
De  Villebon.  She  must  not  know. 
Suzanne.   Not  know,  not  know  her  fortune ! 
De  Villebon.   Good  mistress,  none  his  fortune 

knows  until — 
Suzanne.   God  wills,  but  we're   not   God,   my 

lord! 
De  Villebon.  Keep  quiet,  woman !  Pray,  keep 

cool ! 
Suzanne.  I'm  cool  enough  to  go  and  tell  her. 

(Exit) 
Madeleine.  Shall  I  restrain  her,  Guy? 
De  Villebon.   You  cannot.    Follow  her! 
Madeleine.  I  will  and  see  the  girls. 

(Exit.) 
De  Villebon.    A    curious    creature,    that    of 
yours,  and  scarce 
A  servant. 
Gaspard.  Right,  my  lord,  she's  scarce  a 

servant. 
Much  more  than  common  service  she  performs. 
Indeed  she's  trusty. 
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De  ViLLEBON  (aside).  The  fool!  (aloud). 

Well,  Gaspard, 
Uncertainty  is  everywhere,  and  most 
Of  all  in  fortunes ;  and  the  safeguard  lies 
In  secrecy.     You  wish  Elise,  my  cousin, 
To  be  possessed  of  all  her  right — I  know 
You  love  her. 

Gaspard.   And  though  I  did  not,  still  I'd  wish 
the  right 
To  be— 

De  Villebon.  Well  carried  out.  Then,  Gaspard, 
seal  your  lips! 
Her  heirdom  might  be  easily  disputed, 
And  the  condition  of  this  country's  such, 
With  English  rule  here,  and  the  war  waxed  hot 
There  in  the  Colonies  to  the  south,  that  men 
Are  living  by  rascality,  for  which 
At  other  times  they  would  be  dying. 
We  must  consult  and  send  a  prompt  reply 
To  France,  with  all  the  needful  instruments. 
Meanwhile,  fail  not  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all 
These  women,  chiefly  careful  to  convince 
Elise  that  silence  is  security. 
Instruct  her  that  her  tongue  might  lose  her  all! 

Gaspard.   In  what  you  say  there  is  much  wis- 
dom hid. 
And  by  King  Louis!    I  had  no  intent 
To  mention  this  affair  to  any  but 
Perhaps  to  Colonel  Gloucester  and — 

De  Villebon.   Damnation!  he's  the  last  must 
know  of  it. 
Dishonour,  failure,  loss  of  every  chance 
You  may  expect,  if  you  confide  in  him. 

Gaspard.   My  lord,  can  there  be  question  of  a 
chance  ? 
These  times,  in  sooth,  are  perilous,  when  men 
Must  hide  what  is  their  own.    But  yet  I  think 
You  have  mistook  the  Colonel.    'Tis  by  his 
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Advice  my  little  business  has  been  long 
Ably  directed.    I  have  found  him  just. 
De  Villebon.    And  are  you  rich? 
Gaspard.  Why,  no,  but — 
De  Villebon.  And  is  he  poor? 
Gaspard.   Why,  no,  my  lord,  but — 
De  Villebon.    Ay,  he  is  more  than  just  unto 
himself. 
Had  you  been  guided  by  my  counsel  long. 
How  you'd  have  thriven! 

Gaspard.  Until  this  moment,  I  was  unaware 
My  lord  had  been  so  willing  to  advise. 
De  Villebon.    So  were  you  gulled  by  Glouces- 
ter.    I  too  have  been 
Defrauded,  trampled  on,  insulted  by 
That  English  brute.     He  scatters  discontent 
Among  my  peasants,  and  he  spread  disease 
Among  my  cattle.    He  disputes  with  me 
About  land  limits,  poisoning  the  ears 
Of  judges  with  accursed  lies,  while  to 
The  Governor  with  threats  of  disaffection 
He  swears  that  he  will  lead  his  regiment 
Against  Quebec.    Oh,  tyrant,  villain,  devil, — 
Have  you  no  eyes  to  see  these  all  in  him? 
And  would  you  trust  him  now? 

Gaspard.    About  this  matter,  I  shall  tell  him 
nothing. 
No,  not  a  syllable  shall  I  let  escape. 
De  Villebon.     That's  spoken  like  a  man  of 
judgment. 
E'en  so,  hermetically  seal  your  lips! 

Gaspard.  A  hermit  shall  be  loud  compared  with 
me. 
Is  it  your  will  to  join  the  rest? 
De  Villebon  (aszc^e) .  The  fool! 

(aloud).    Yes,  I  will  go  and  gratulate  my 
cousin. 

(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Same. 

Delphine,  Elise,  Madeleine,  De  Villebon, 
Gaspard. 

Elise.  If  what  thy  mother  said  be  no  mistake, 
Thou  shalt  enjoy  whate'er  thou  wilt,  to  which 
Gold  hath  an  access.    Likewise  shall  Suzanne, 
And  Gaspard.    Father  Perrot  too  must  feed 
And  clothe  his  flock  with  better  stuff  henceforth 
Than  those  poor  gifts  which  they  do  now  receive 
With  such  rich  gratitude.     Their  shepherd  must 
Himself  be  forced  to  feast  sometimes,  sometimes 
Refresh  his  tired  feet  which  willingly 
Fatigue  themselves  for  others.    Also  shall 
The  country  have  its  share  of  this  fine  windfall. 
Oh!  I  could  almost  wish  him  poor,  so  that — 

Delphine.   Whom  do  you  wish  to  be  impover- 
ished? 

Elise.  Nobody.    Here  is  Madeleine ! 
{Enter  Madeleine.) 

Madeleine.  And  here  are  you,  while  high  and 
low  I  searched 
The  garden. 

Elise.   The  trees  have  kept  us  well  concealed, 
so  to 
Enjoy  the  charming  sight  of  you  without 
Our  aid,  like  gallant  Guy  de  Villebon. 

Madeleine.   Cousin,  how  fortunate — 

Elise.    You  are. 

Madeleine.   Why,  no,  'tis  you.    Have  you  not 
heard? 

Delphine.   My  mother  has  informed  her. 

Madeleine.  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  have 
your  riches ! 

Elise.  What  would  not  I,  to  have  your  fairness ! 

Madeleine.   This  fortune? 
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Elise.  The  whole  of  it. 

Madeleine.  But  do  you  think  I  am  so  beauti- 
ful? 
Elise.  Why,  had  I  but  your  face  and  form — 
Delphine.  And,  pray,  whose  soul? 
Elise.    Mine  own,  for  that  is  something  most 
men  would 
Improve,  but  none  would  change. 
Yet,  cousin,  riches  unlike  beauty  may 
Be  easily  bestowed.    You  shall  not  lack 
What  I  can  give. 

Madeleine.  You  do  surprise  me  by  your  care- 
lessness. 
I  thought  you  would  grow  proud  upon  this  news. 
Elise.  What,  proud  of  my  poor  uncle's  death? 

(Enter  De  Villebon  and  Gdspard.) 
De  Villebon.    Good  afternoon    to    you,    fair 
cousin ! 
And  I  might  add,  good  even,  and  good  morn ; 
For  I  do  hope  that  henceforth  all  your  time 
May  be  most  good ! 

Elise.   Your  hope  is  kind.    And  yet  I  see  no 
cause 
To  make  my  future  better  than  my  past. 
Time  is  a  dividend,  I  think,  composed 
Of  equal  good  and  ill,  and  each  of  us 
Is  its  divisor.    Hence  to  different  men 
Fall  different  quotients.   Gaspard,  you  look  glad. 
Gaspard.    And  should  I  not,  when  you  have 

been  so  blest? 
De  Villebon.  Elise,  believe  us,  we  are  all  o'er- 
joyed. 
And  I,  who  long  have  waited  for  the  chance 
To  do  you  service,  seize  it  now,  and  will 
With  expedition  look  to  your  affairs. 
Performing  all  things  by  precaution. 
Madeleine  came  to-day  to  invite  you 
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To  Vevey,  for  her  pleasure's  sake.    Had  you 
Already  mentioned  it? 
Madeleine.    I  did  not  know — 
De  Villebon.  Just  what  you  were  about.  Quite 
natural, 
In  such  surprise  to  lose  such  silly  wits. 
But  learn  now  from  our  cousin's  calmness.    Then, 
You  do  consent  to  honour  us? 

(Exit  Madeleine.) 
Elise.  I  could  not  leave  Delphine,  my  lord,  one 
night. 
I  think  you  have  not  spoke  to  her. 
De  Villebon.  I  do  so  now  with  pleasure.  'Twas 
your  charm 
That  left  your  maid  unnoticed. 

Gaspard.  Besides,  my  lord,  Elise  and  I  must  go 
To  dine  with  Colonel  Gloucester  this  same  even, 
For  he  expects  us.    And  'tis  near  the  hour. 

Elise.   And  Madeleine  seems  little  anxious  for 
A  guest.    She  has  withdrawn. 

De  Villebon.    I  understand  what  causes  this 
display 
Of  anger,  this  unmannerly  behaviour. 
I  will  divulge  some  day  to  you  alone 
What  ails  her.    You  will  pity  her — and  me. 
One  word  with  you,  Gaspard,  before  you  go. 
(De  Villebon  draws  Gaspard  aside.) 
Elise  (to  Delphine).  Did  e'er  you  see  Seignior 
de  Villebon  show 
Such  cousinly  solicitude  for  me? 
He  never  called  me  cousin  till  to-day. 
Delphine.  He  has  indeed  changed  colour. 
Elisk    And  'twould  appear  to  be  the  tint  of 
gold. 
Oh,  Heavens !  must  suspicion  always  be 
The  first-born  child  of  fortune? 
Delphine.  Hush,  hush,  you  did  not  say  it. 
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Elise.   Nor  think  it,  did  I?  We'll  have  neither 
ears 
Nor  minds  for  anything  but  what  is  noble. 

Curtain. 


Act  IL— (Night) 

Scene  I. 

(Salon  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Lawrence.) 

Alfred  Gloucester,  Gaspard,  Edward  Glouces- 
ter, Elise,  Servant,  De  Villebon. 

(Edward  Gloucester  enters  with  Elise  on  arm.) 

Gaspard.   Indeed,  sirs,  ever  fully  satisfied 
Am  I  when  from  your  table,  for  the  mind 
At  your  repasts  receives  as  much  wherewith 
To  nourish  it  as  doth  the  body. 

Alfred.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  no  man 
To  sit  down  beastlike  or  mechanical. 
Without  the  grace  of  thought  and  conversation, 
Devouring  food  with  pointed,  greedy  teeth, 
Or  grinding  it  to  store  a  mill  that  hath 
No  head  to  use  the  grist. 

Gaspard.   Where  is  no  miller,  any  person  may 
Unhindered,  enter  and  use  up  the  grain. 

Alfred.   Just  so. 
That  kind  of  eating  man  hath  but  one  use, 
Which  is  to  be  employed  by  better  men. 
You  helped  my  figure  out. 

Gaspard.  What  say  you.  Colonel  Gloucester? 

Edward.  That  I  eat 

To  please  my  appetite,  and  not  my  mind, 

Gaspard.  I  meant,  what  say  you  to  his  figure? 
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Edward.   That  he's  a  poor  one  as  a  miller,  for 
He  lacks  the  thumb,  and  knows  not  any  trick 
Of  handling  gold,  but  how  to  lose  it. 
Elise.  Do  you  know  how  to  handle  gold? 
Alfred.  Take  not  his  word  concerning  me,  dear 

lady! 
Edward.    Fm  not  an  expert,  but  yet  skilled 
enough 
For  mine  own  purposes. 

Elise.  And  have  you  much  of  it? 
Edward.    As  much  as  I  can  make — ^and  you 
could  spend. 
Come,  let  us  leave  these  high  philosophers 
And  look  into  the  night. 

{Edward  and.  Elise  approach  the  door  of  the 

balcony.) 
Alfred.  The  night  will  not  receive  you,  do  not 
go! 
That  thunder  speaks  no  mood  for  guests. 
{Alfred  and  Gaspard  walk  slovjly  away.) 
Elise.   A  storm!  oh,  what  a  storm!    Hark  to 
that  noise 
As  of  vast  hosts  that  crashing  rush  together. 
The  lightning,  like  a  weapon,  leaps  from  out 
The  black  abysses  of  the  clouds  and  cuts 
The  heavens  as  a  foe. 

Edward  {looking  out  of  the  door). 
Knock  your  old  brains  out,  Jove,  and  blot  the  sky, 
But  leave  the  earth  alone  to-night ! 

Elise  {aside) .  And  yet  not  sound 
Heard  I,  nor  light  beheld,  that  issued  not 
Most  softly  from  thy  lips  and  eyes. 

Edward.    I   heard   it  thunder   as   we   talked 

within. 
Elise.  Your  ears  can  hold  more  sounds  at  once 

than  mine. 
Edward.  Why  go?    The  tempest  means  no  hurt 
to  thee. 
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Elise.  There  is  no  hurt  in  any  storm  without. 
The  worst  that  such  can  bring  is  death,  and  that 
Seems  oft  a  refuge,  rather  than  a  harm. 
Edward.  Go  not  away !    What  dost  thou  flee? 
Elise.    A  tempest  still. 

Edward.    I'll  place  my  solid  self  'tween  thee 
and  it; 
A  mighty  wind  'twould  have  to  be,  to  down 
Thy  fortress  now. 

Elise.   I  do  assure  thee,  I  am  still  in  danger. 
Edward.   Thou  art  grown  fearful.    It  will  not 

last  long. 
Elise.  The  fortress? 
Edward.   No — that  shall  last  as  long,  my  girl, 

as  thou  wilt  have  it ! 
Elise.    I  must  not  have   it.      Fortresses    are 
meant 
To  guard  more  valuable  things  than  I. 

Edward.   Thy  little  value  set  upon  thyself 
But  adds  another  cipher  to  the  right 
Of  my  huge  price.  And  now  would'st  thou  still  go? 
Confound  this  fool  talk !  Come,  and  be  my  love. 
My  little,  tender  love,  with  thy  soft  touch 
To  make  my  rugged  spirit  gentler  and 
More  wise.    This  is  my  will,  love,  is  it  thine? 
Canst  thou  not  speak?    Well,  nod,  or  shout,  or 

sing. 
So  that  it  be  of  love. 
Elise  (sings)  — 

Oh,  'tis  not  the  rose's  own  merit 
That  brings  it  the  heavenly  dew; 
Nor  have  I  the  right  to  inherit 
The  joy,  my  beloved,  of  you. 

But  like  as  the  flower  is  sweeter. 
Instilled  with  the  drops  from  above, 
Oh,  shall  I  not  surely  grow  meeter 
In  having  and  loving  thy  love. 
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(Enter  a  servant.) 
Servant.  My  God,  sir !  what  a  blaze  was  that ! 
A  gentleman  without  desires  to  speak 
With  mademoiselle. 

Edward  (to  Elise).  'Tis  what  I  do  desire  my- 
self; why  then 
Should  I  bestow  the  opportunity 
Upon  another?     (To  servant).    And  who  is  the 
gentleman  ? 
Servant.    It  is  the  Seignior  de  Villebon — he 

waits, 
Edward.   De  Viliebon !   I  will  see  him. 

(Exit.) 
Elise  (moving  toward  the  balcony).    Ah,  the 
cool  air, 
Unweaponed  now,  and  wreathing  into  smiles, 
For  such  ye  are,  swift  lightnings,  gleams  of  joy! 
Peal,  thunder!   These  are  outbursts  of  delight. 
Like  thee,  0  storm,  I  could  clap  hands  and  shout 
With  happiness.    0  sky,  a  brighter  light — 
(She  steps  out  on  the  balcony.) 
Servants  (calling  to  one  another  outside  in  the 
halls) . 
Ho,  see  those  fiery  forks !   Stop  up  your  ears ! 

(Lightning  and  thunder.) 
The  house  was  rocked!     Something  was    struck 
that  time ! 
Elise   (re-entering).    I  am  but  stunned,  but 
dazzled  are  my  eyes; 
Can  I  not  feel  them  open,  with  my  hands. 
Wide  open — presently  I  shall  regain — 
No,  no,  where  am  I  ?    Oh !    The  room  was  lit. 
Light!   Light!    Bring  me  to  light!   I  am  afraid' 
The  evil's  done,  the  evil's  done!     I'll  tear 
Away  this  darkness.    Hush,  it  is  my  love. 
(Enter  Edward  and  De  Villebon.) 
De  Villebon.   Excuse   my  sudden   intrusion; 
the  night 
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Is  SO  tempestuous  that  by  command 
Of  Madeleine  I  come  now  to  escort 
Our  cousin  home,  with  fit  protection  from 
The  storm,  and  fit  apparel. 

Edwakd.    She  does  not  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulness. 
This  lady  with  her  brought  an  escort  fit, 
And  now  at  her  disposal,  she  has  me, 
With  whom  her  safety  is  assured. 

De  Villebon.  My  dear  Elise,  will  you  not  have 

this  cloak? 
Edward.    She'll  not  have  this,  nor  aught  that 

you  can  give. 
Elise.  Oh,  wrap  it  close  around  me !    Take  me 

home ! 
Edward.  Dost  thou  ask  this  of  him? 
Elise.  Oh,  lead  me  out  into  the  night,  for  part 
Of  it  am  I !   Oh,  wrap  it  round  my  face 
That  I  may  think  'tis  it  that  blinds  me ! 
(Exeunt  Elise  and  de  Villebon.) 


Scene  II. 

The  same. 

(A  servant  ushers  in  Governor  and  Aide-de-Campf 
and  takes  their  wet  great-coats.) 

Governor.  Ah,  Messieurs,  foxes  have  holes  but 
not  we. 
Too  much  abroad,  we  sought  your  noble  roof 
Again,  'neath  which  we  hope  to  stay  until 
The  morning. 

Edward.  Did  I  not  say  that  you  would  ride  too 
far 
To  reach  Quebec  to-night? 
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Governor.    We  would   have   reached   Quebec 
without  this  storm. 

Alfred.  Be  both,  as  comforted  as  you  are  wel- 
come. 

Edward.   And  welcome  as  another  unwelcome. 

Governor.  You  mean  the  visitor  I  met  depart- 
ing. 
Well  do  I  know,  my  Colonel,  why  your  face 
Is  overcast  with  clouds  almost  as  dark 
As  night's,  and  even  your  brother's  brightness 
dulled. 

Alfred.  I  wish  I  were  as  certain. 

Governor.  Why,  'twas  De  Villebon !   I  saw  his 
narrow  face. 
And  he  was  handling  close  some  demoiselle 
As  if  she  were  a  jewel.    Who  was  it? 

Edward.  A  girl  who  lives  on  the  estate. 

Alfred.  The  former  owner  of  the  whole  estate, 
The  daughter  of  the  chivalrous  Le  Beau, 
The  worthy  daughter  of  a  brave  young  soldier. 

Governor.    Rumors  of  her  have  come  to  me, 
which  makes 
My  wonder  more  that  she  was  not  escorted 
By  you,  my  Colonel.    Ha !    Ha !    But  beware 
This  man !   Captain  Demont  o'erheard  his  threats 
Against  you  after  your  last  suit's  conclusion. 
Beware,  my  friend ! 

Aide-de-Camp.   His  rage  was  at  the  time 
Not  pleasant  to  behold,  and  I  conceived 
That  afterwards  it  might  grow  uglier  still. 

Governor.    There  are  in   men    three   general 
kinds  of  rage : 
The  first  is  only  feared  before  it  rise. 
For  ne'er  will  that  time  be;  the  second  is 
To  be  avoided  at  the  moment,  for 
It  is  a  fire  hurtful  while  it  lasts 
But  innocent  as  any  cinder  soon ; 
The  third  is  that  against  which  wisdom  will 
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Protect  and  fortify  itself  with  arms 

That  never  rust,  and  plans  that  outlive  life. 

That  is  the  rage  that  burns  in  the  de  Villebons. 

Edward.  There  is  a  way  to  treat  such  madmen. 

Alfred.   I  think  His  Excellency  is  most  right. 
Whate'er  de  Villebon  means,  'tis  mischievous. 
Let  me  inform  you,  he  is  now  with  Gaspard ; 
This  morning  as  I  left  the  house,  I  saw 
That  old  sleuth-hound  of  his,  Pierre.    He  stood 
Conversing  near  yon  window  with  his  niece 
Who  helps  the  women  in  our  kitchen.    Loathly 
Unto  my  questioning  he  gave  the  answer. 
His  master  then  was  at  the  steward's  lodge. 

Edward.    And  so  you   think    he    means    con- 
spiracy, 
And  looks  to  our  fat  steward  for  his  Brutus. 

Governor.  Do  you  forget  how  hard  you  forced 
the  man? 

Edward.  I  forced  him  hardly  through  his  own 
French  courts, 
Quick  to  disgorge  the  whole  of  Vhat  he  took 
From  helpless  widows,  orphans  and  old  men. 
None  of  his  means  do  I  forget,  nor  how 
To  thwart  them.    In  his  blood  is  the  disease 
Of  theft,  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father, 
Who  caught  it  first  in  France  and  afterwards 
Grew  more  corrupt  midst  Bigot's  tainted  troop 
Of  peculators  here,  whose  liberal  careers 
He  followed  to  the  threshold  of  a  cell, 
Where  halting,  by  contrivance,  he  escaped. 

Alfred.  Your  words  stir  up  compassion  in  my 
heart. 
You  blame,  and  do  exonerate  at  once ; 
Tis  with  de  Villebon's  parent  you  should  quarrel. 
0  dire  heredity,  what  is  thy  doom ! 

Edward.    I  deal  with  no  man's  ancestors,  for 
that 
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Should  have  employed  my  own.     Talk  as  you 

please 
Of  dire  heredity,  but  act,  for  God's  sake, 
On  the  living  man. 

Alfred.  If  he's  diseased,  your  medicine  will  not 
Conduce  to  cure  him.- 

(Enter  Pere  Perrot.) 

Now  here's  a  man 
Who  knows  the  secret  of  all  cures.    Tell  us. 
Would  my  brother  be  a  good  physician? 

Pere  Perrot.    I  never  knew  of  any  such  but 
One. 
Good-even,  gentlemen! 

Edward.    I  seldom  am  displeased  to  see  you, 
Perrot, 
Even  when  you  come  for  alms. 
Pere  Perrot.  'Tis  true,  sir,  you  have  ne'er  de- 
nied me  alms. 
Nor  welcome. 

Governor.  Then  his  charity  to  you 

Is  better  than  to  me,  for  I  have  often 
Importuned  him  hour  after  hour  for  money, 
Nor  got  a  sixpence  yet. 
Edward.  Nor  will.    Therefore,  be  easy. 
Governor.   To  address  your  governor  thus,  is 
next 
To  treason.    This  behaviour  certainly 
Would  shock  a  weaker  man. 

Edward.  I  know  your  constitution. 
Governor.   I  would  I  knew  your  purse! 
Edward.  To  drain  de  Villebon's  did  not  fill  mine 

own. 
Governor.   Most  doubtless  not.   Let  us  be  led 
away 
To  rest !  We'll  see  you  freshly  in  the  morning. 
Till  when,  adieu! 

(Exeunt  Governor  and  Aide-de-Camp.) 
Alfred.  Calamities,  calamities  grow  thick ! 
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Pere  Perrot.   No  faith  have  I  in  them. 
Edward.    England  had  none    in    the    Colony 
troops, 
And  now  her  faith  will  never  make  her  whole. 
Alfred.   You  have  not  heard  of  Saratoga  yet? 
Pere  Perrot.   Yes,  I  have  heard  and,  pardon 

me,  rejoice. 
Edward.    You  black-robed  men  are  keen  in 
hearing,  dull 
In  speech.    The  Governor  came  panting  down 
To  whisper  this  intelligence,  and  speak 
Of  speedy  preparations  'gainst  invasion, 
The  need  of  funds,  and  other  breathless  things. 
I  speedily  reduced  his  temperature. 
Alfred.    My  brother  never  is  too  suave.    But 
why 
O'er  Britain's  loss  should  you  rejoice  yourself? 
Edward.    Wherefore  were  he  a   Frenchman, 

should  he  not? 
Pere  Perrot.  In  that  I  deem  it  Freedom's  vic- 
tory. 
Nor  French  am  I  nor  English,  but  of  Heaven. 
To  give  our  oath  unto  the  land  above 
Makes  our  allegiance  to  all  countries  here 
As  general,  as  permanent  and  true. 

Alfred.    Most  glorious  these  words,  and  your 
own  life 
Upholds  them. 

Edward.    To  spread  his  feeling  over  all  the 
world 
Is  apt  to  make  a  man  too  thin. 
Pere  Perrot.  To  beg  your  feeling  for  but  one, 
1  came: 
Le  Brun,  the  old  bushranger,  put  to  bay 
At  length,  lies  dying,  asking  all  the  time 
For  you,  whom  promising,  I  left  him  calmer. 
To-morrow  night  will  be  the  last,  he  thinks, 
That  God  will  grant  him,  and  he  prays  that  you 
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May  come  and  help  him  through  his  last  detour — 
His  own  expression — Heaven  pardon  him! 
He  wants  to  hold  your  hand,  for  'tis,  he  says, 
The  steadiest  and  kindest  he  e'er  touched. 

Edward.    That  blather  more  inclines  me  not 

to  go. 
ALFRED'.   Some  dying  people  have  the  strangest 
fancies ! 
To  wish  for  him!    Attending  on  sick-beds. 
That  is  a  priestly  function,  is  it  not? 

Pere   Perrot.    I   cannot   claim   him   for  the 
Church;  e'en  now, 
He  will  blaspheme  her  name.    But  he  is  Grod's, 
And  so  I  shall  be  there.    The  words  I  spoke 
Were  his,  not  mine,  dear  sir. 
Edward.  I  also  shall  be  there.    Adieu  I 
Curtain. 


ACT  HI. 

Scene  I. 

Part  of  the  Le  Beau  Estate. —  (Next  morning.) 

Delphine,  Elise. 

Delphine.    Although  in  this   wise   thou   hast 
clung  to  me 
All  morn,  I  feel  as  if  thou  wert  not  here 
In  spirit. 

Elise.  In  spirit  I  am  nowhere. 

Delphine.   I  never  heard  a  poorer  jest  before. 
How  soft  and  balmy  is  the  air!     Is  this 
The  mellow  Indian  summer? 

ElxiSE.  To  me  the  air  is  hard  and  rough,  and  I 
Can  scarcely  breathe  it. 
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Delphine.    Still  jesting,  or  is  it  a  contrary 
mind? 
How  exquisite  and  varied  are  those  tints ! 
Those  woodland  shades  should  educate  an  eye. 
Elise.    They  are  to  me  all  one  shade — ^shade, 
shade,  shade. 
Oh,  deep,  black  shade ! 
Delphine.   Dearer  to  me  art  thou  than  friend 
or  sister. 
Dearer  than  life,  sweet  one, — ^then  let  me  know 
What  since  last  night  hath  wrought  such  change 
in  thee ! 
Elise.   I  thought  I  could  not  have  love,  seeing 
it— 
Now,  when  I  see  it  not,  I  think  I  can. 
Or  could  have  had,  for  everything  is  past. 
Delphine.   Speak  not  so  low  and  quick,  I  can- 
not hear. 
Elise,   You  always  said  before,  the  body  was. 
Compared  unto  the  soul,  so  slight  a  thing, 
And  now  this  soul  of  mine  can  even  not 
Direct  my  feet  aright. 

Delphine.  0  Jesu,  let  me  know  what  it  may  be 
That  so  afflicts  her!     Lean  on  me,  Elise, 
Of  what  did  Colonel  Gloucester  talk  last  night? 
Elise.  He  said  what  I  shall  never  hear  again. 

{Enter  Alfred  Gloucester.) 
Alfred.    Good  morning,  ladies,  brighter  than 
the  sun. 
Which  you  perceive  wears  not  the  thinnest  veil, 
Your  faces  shone  to  me  among  the  trees. 

Delphine.    You  have  been  always  kind;  we 

thank  you,  sir. 
Alfred.   Why  does  my  dearest  lady  hang  her 
head 
And  speak  no  word.    Last  night  I  heard  her  sing. 
The  sounds  which  reached  me  in  the  hall  were 
sweet. 
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Harmonious,  delightful  to  mine  ears. 
My  brother  never  cared  at  all  for  music ; 
Such  pleasant  songs  are  lost  on  him.    Now  sing 
To  me  while  I,  most  prone  upon  this  grass, 
Most  high  upon  your  voice,  ascend  to  heaven. 
Delphine,  gently  this  mound  invites  you,  come ! 

Delphine.    No,  she  is  clinging  tightly  to  my 
hand. 

Alfred.   Well,  where  you  are.   Come,  give  me 
that  sweet  strain 
Again ! 

Elise.  Never  again  the  sweetness  of  last  night  I 
Yet  I  can  sing  of  night. 

Alfred.  But  this  is  morning. 

Elise.    To  you  'tis  morning,  but  to  me,  mid- 
night. 
Oh,  let  none  judge  what  is  another's  pain 
Or  happiness — for  pleasure,  agony, 
Delight  and  grief  are  all  the  same,  and  only 
Unto  ourselves,  seem  different. 

Alfred.   I  think  that  pain  is  pain,  and  joy  is 
joy,  ,    , 

And  they  are  not  the  same.    And  joy  it  is 
To  me  to  hear  your  voice  in  speech  or  song. 
But,  since  you  talk  so  movedly,  sing  then 
Of  midnight,  or  whate'er  you  will. 

Elise  (sings)  — 

Why  is  that  woman  wailing 

For  the  winds  to  hear? 
I  through  the  darkness  hailing, 

Bid  her  dry  her  tear. 

Drowned  she  the  earth  with  weeping, 

There  would  still  remain, 
Safe  in  her  own  soul's  keeping, 

AH  her  anguished  pain. 
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Why  is  that  man  still  toiling 

When  there  is  no  sun? 
E'en  "While  he  works,  is  spoiling 

All  that  he  hath  done. 

Why  is  that  sweet  child  dying, 

Softly,  ere  the  morn? 
Oh!  flown  with  that  last  sighing 

'Tis  the  least  forlorn. 

Alfred.   Cease,  cease!   That  is  a  song  to  raise 

the  hair ! 
Elise.  Quick,  Delphine,  come  with  me  unto  the 
path 
Where  Father  Perrot  will  pass  by.    Come,  come! 
Delphine.   This  is  the  way.   I  marvel  at  you, 
child. 

(Exeunt.) 


Scene  II. 

Same. 

Gaspard,  Pere  Perrot. 

Gaspard.   I  would  have  sworn  that  they  were 
wandering  here. 
Of  late  they  hide  themselves  within  the  woods 
As  if  they  would  escape  from  all  the  rest. 
Best  pleased  with  one  another.    Well,  they  are 
Not  here,  but  I  shall  be  too  much  to  blame 
If  you  depart  without  first  seeing  them. 
Pere  Perrot.  Then  dwell  upon  our  search  for 
them,  good  friend. 
Time  is  not  mine  to  spend. 
Gaspard.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  would  not  keep  you 
late, 
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You'll  pass  this  way  to-morrow.   But  take  heed, 
For  safety's  sake,  the  secret  to  divulge 
To  none.    I'm  sure  you  will  be  careful,  for 
My  lord  de  Villebon  thought  me  right  in  this. 

Pere  Perrot.    You  have  no  need  to  thus  in- 
struct me.    Yet, 
I  see  no  chance  in  this  inheritance. 
Nor  any  cause  for  secrecy.    Farewell ! 

Gaspard.  Farewell !  There  is  a  happiness  upon 
The  air  these  days. 

Pere  Perrot.  Ever  avoid  elation  I 

(Exit  Gaspard.) 


Scene  III. 

The  Same. 

Pere  Perrot  (about  to  go),  enter  Elise  (calls 
after  him.) 

Elise.  I  hear  a  footstep.  Father,  is  it  thou  ? 

Pere  Perrot.  Thou  hast  not  ceased  to  know  me, 
child? 

Elise.   I  know  not  anyone,  nor  e'en  myself. 

Pere  Perrot.  Why,  what  a  face  is  this  of  thine? 
So  white. 
So  agonized,  so  changed ! 

Elise.  Oh,  long  ere  this 

It  changed — ^the  last  change  came  so  suddenly. 
Though  I  had  wept  before  too  oftentimes, 
Between  were  joys — now  always  must  I  weep, 
And  weep,  and  weep.    When  most  do  people  weep  ? 

Pere  Perrot.  When  they  are  sad. 
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Elise.  Oh,  no.    A  wind  that  creeps  beneath  the 
leaves 
Can  make  one  sad. 
Pere  Perrot.    Dost   think   'tis   when   they're 

merry? 
Elise.  It  is  when 

Full  happiness  hath  made  their  hearts  grow  great, 
Then,    bursting    out    of   them,    hath    left   them 

shrunk, 
And  emptied,  and  undone. 
Pere  Perrot.  It  is  not  happiness  that  makes  a 
heart 
Grow  great,  nor  sorrow.    It  is  lasting  love. 
Elise.   'Twas  so  I  said.    The  loss  of  this  same 
love 
Doth  make  hearts  tenantable  but  by  death. 
Pere  Perrot.  But  never  need  there  be  such  loss 

of  love. 
Elise.    Oh,  there  is  loss  of  everything.     Dost 
thou 
Perceive  me? 

Pere  Perrot.         Why,  clearly  with  mine  eyes. 
Elise.   I  see  not  thee  with  mine. 
Pere  Perrot.  My  child,  speak  sense! 

Elise.   I  cannot  speak  as  sensibly  as  once, 
With  one  sense  gone.    Father,  I  came  to  thee. 
Led  here  by  Delphine — poor  sweet  Delphine,  who 
Does  marvel  at  me,  being  blind  unto 
My  blindness.    For  mine  own  heart,  broken  quite 
Hath  yet  enough  of  feeling  left  to  wish 
Hers  not  to  break.    And  so  I  told  her  not. 

Pere  Perrot.  Can  this  be  true?  Oh,  how,  child, 
hath  it  come? 
How  hath  this  mischief  come? 

Elise.  The  lightning  in  its  darkness,  seeing  me 
Lit  up  with  such  a  wondrous  light,  grew  fierce 
And  did  destroy  me,  sweeping  all  lights  out. 
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So  was  I  left  in  gloom,  than  which  the  depth 
Of  blackest  night  is  far  more  luminous. 

Pere  Perrot.   The  lightning  blinded  thee? 

Elise,.    Blinded  me,  vanquished  me,  deprived 
me.    Still 
I  hesitate,  and  fear  to  do  what  yet — 
Oh,  father,  save  me! 

Pere  Perrot.   What  is  it,   my   poor   stricken 
lamb,  that  thou 
Dost  fear  to  do? 

Elise.  I  fear  that  I  may  go — 

Pere  Perrot.  Whither? 

Elise.  Whither  most  easily  I  can  find  my  way. 
Pere  Perrot.   God  took  it  from   thee,   if  thy 

sight  is  gone; 
He  left  thee  here,  and  here  thou  must  remain. 
Elise.    Didst  thou  e'er  love  when  thou  wast 

young? 

Pere  Perrot.  Yea,  and  I  still  love,  being  old. 
Elise.   Whom? 
Pere  Perrot.    God. 

Elise.   What  would'st  thou  do  for  Him? 
Pere  Perrot  Obey  and  love 

His  every  word,  lay  down  my  life  for  Him. 
Elise,  What  would'st  thou  do  if  He  should  lose 
his  love 
For  thee? 
Pere  Perrot.  Perish. 

Elise.  I  too  shall  perish ! 

(Exit.) 
Pere  Perrot.  Stay,  stay,  my  child.    Oh,  I  will 
save  thee,  stay ! 

(Exit.) 
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Scene  IV. 
The  Same. 
Enter  Peasants,  dancing  and  singing. 
Peasants  (sing)  — 

Dance,  dance,  despite  the  reddened  leaf! 
Sing,  ising,  though  heavy  with  thy  grief! 
iSmile,  smile,  though  love  hath  left  thee  lorn ! 
Laugh,  laugh,  for  one  was  wed  this  morn! 

Dance,  dance,  while  winter  comes  amain ! 
Sing,  sing,  though  spring  may  flow  in  vain! 
iSmile,  smile,  though  scant  the  peasant's  store! 
Laugh,  laugh,  and  yield  the  seignior  more! 

Dance,  dance,  the  world  was  ever  such! 
Sing,  sing,  here  little  and  there  much! 
Smile,  smile,  and  hear  the  dead  away! 
Laugh,  laugh,  new  folk  were  born  to-day! 

(Enter  Delphine  and  Pere  Perrot.) 

Pere  Perrot.   Where  can  the   poor   blind   lamb 
have  strayed  ? 
Delphine....  Go  !  I  will  find  her.   I  will  comfort 
her. 
Dear  father,  go !    And  I  will  care  for  her 
And  be  her  eyes. 

(Exeunt  Delphine  and  Pere  Perrot.) 

(Enter  Elise,  the  peasants  still   dancing   in   the 

distance.) 

Elisk  I  will  be  merry  too ;  I'll  dance  awhile. 

Oh!   What  a  lagging  dancer  do  I  make! 

(All  go  out.) 
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Scene  V. 
(Afternoon^) 
A  bedroom  in  Gaspard's  house. 
De  Villebon  and  Madeleine. 

De  Villebon.  At  last  she  comes. 
{Enter  Madeleine.) 
Close  the  door!  This  is  your  private  chamber? 

Madeleine.     'Tis,  while  Fm  here.     Husband, 
your  look  alarms  me. 

De  Villebon.   Hush,  turn  the  key!    Be  quick! 

Madeleine.  I'll  hush  no  more. 

Why  should  I  not  say  husband  ? 

De  Villebon.  So  you  shall 

Ere  long,  and  I  as  lovingly  say  wife. 
I  bade  you  hush  lest  they  should  hear  our  voices 
And  know  of  my  return.    I  went  away 
This  morning,  nor  have  since  been  seen.     You 
hear  ? 

Madeleine.  Oh,  seize  me  not  so  roughly !  What 
is  that 
You  have  in  those  two  glasses? 

De  Villebon.  Stuff  to  make 

Us  man  and  wife  before  the  world.    Tell  me, 
My  pretty  wife,  why  have  we  hitherto 
Preserved  our  union  secret?    Was  it  not 
That  I  had  been  defrauded  of  much  wealth. 
And  little  could  endure  to  have  her  called 
My  wife  whom  pinching  poverty  would  scant 
To  rude  and  miserable  conditions? 
Now,  with  your  necessary  aid,  I  can 
Contrive  to  get  us  in  a  state  such  as 
All  men  will  envy.    What  say  you  to  that? 

Madeleine.  How  pale  you  are ! 
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De  Villebon.  Remove  your  thoughts 

from  me 
If  any  thoughts  e'er  visit  you,  and  fix 
Them  on  my  purpose,  which  with  your  support, 
With  your  amazing  wisdom,  with  your  skill. 
Resolve — and  all  that  is  superior 
In  you  and  stronger  than  in  other  women, 
A  little  lent  to  me,  will  make  us  two 
The  happiest  and  richest  people  Heav'n 
Hath  ever  smiled  upon.    What  say  you  now? 

Madeleine.  I  think  you  know  me  well.    I  am 
not  weak. 
What  is  there  I  can  do  ? 

De  Villebon.  Learn  first  to  say. 

What  is  there  that  I  cannot  do  ?    For  half 
The  deed  is  done  when  we  determine  once 
That  we  can  do  it.    You  are  apt,  I  see. 
And  teachable.     To-night — come  nearer  me! — 
To-night  withdraw  into  your  room  at  ten, 
And  ere  abed,  call  in  Elise,  to  whom. 
As  if  a  soothing  draught,  present  this  glass. 
'Twill  soothe  her  into  an  unending  rest. 

Madeleine.  'Twill  what? — a  crime! 

De  Villebon.  A  benefit  for  us ! 

And  as  example  will  persuade  her  thirst, 
Drink  thou  the  contents  of  this  smaller  glass 
Which  may  perhaps  an  hour  keep  thee  drowsy. 

Madeleine,   I  had  suspected  you  of  liking  her 
Too  well.    Your  manner  was  too  worshipful. 
I  thought  her  fortune  had  inspired  you 
To  win  it.    But  it  is  her  death  you  compass ! 
I  had  far  rather  she  were  dead  than  aught 
To  you. 

De  Villebon.    God!     Whisper!     Can  you  not 
whisper? 
Your  voice  is  like  a  trumpet.    Someone's  there  I 

Madeleine.   It  was  the  curtain  rustling. 
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De  Villebon.  Art  thou  sure? 

It  sounded  like  a  step  outside  the  door. 

Madeleine.   How  you  are  shaking! — I  am  not 
afraid. 

De  Villebon.  Because  you  are  a  heroine. 

Madeleine.  You  glare 

At  me  and  say  sweet  words. 

De  Villebon.  Believe  the  words ; 

My  body  is  distempered,  and  needs  rest. 

Madeleine.   What  were  your  gain  if  thus  you 
took  her  life? 

De  Villebon.   Woman,   have  you   no  subtler 
tongue  than  this? 
And  wilt  thou  say  to  her,  Drink  this  and  die ! 
Dost  hear  me  call  myself  a  murderer? 
And  yet,  ere  morning  flush  that  eastern  sky 
Again,  the  English  colonel  whom  you  love 
No  more  than  I,  smce  in  these  many  years 
He  scarcely  loved  you  well  enough  to  turn 
His  haughty  head  at  your  approach  or  ope 
His  down-curved  lips  to  bid  you  one  good-day, 
This  genial  gentleman  shall  have  received 
Some  lower  rank  than  colonel  in  deep  Hell. 

Madeleine.    Ugh ! 

De  Villebon.    Shrink  back  and  fail  me  now, 
and  I  fail  thee 
Forever. 

Madeleine.  I  will  not  fail  thee.    Tell  me  more ! 

De  Villebon.  Ere  midnight,  if't  be  possible,  as 
soon 
Leastwise  as  Gloucester's  safely  housed  within 
The  trap,  Pierre,  by  means  most  carefully  pre- 
pared, 
Upon  the  signal  of  his  niece,  whom  bribes 
Have  rendered  willing  at  the  chamber-door 
To  hearken,  till,  the  taper  being  out. 
She  hear  the  most  majestic  Gloucester  sleep — 
Shall  make  a  bonfire  of  the  western  wing. 
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To-morrow  then  will  see  two  deaths,  and  one 
Will  bring  you  fortune,  and  the  other  peace 
Of  mind  to  me. 

Madeleine.  Alas !  I  see  not  how. 

Did  ever  murder  peace  and  fortune  bring? 
And  I  could  not  inherit  all  this  wealth 
Though  she  were  dead ;  I  am  not  next  of  kin. 
But  dark  suspicion  will  arise  when  deeds 
Like  these  transpire,  and  'twill  fall  on  us, — 
'Twill  fall  on  us ! 

De  Villebon.        Nay ;  of  this  will  there's  none 
Has  knowledge,  save  old  Gaspard  and  his  women- 
folk 
And  him  who  shall  be  silenced  utterly 
To-night.    The  others  dread,  as  much  as  they 
Know  little,  of  the  law — I  fear  them  not. 

Madeleine.  The  Gloucesters  know  it?    Killing 
cannot  be 
Undone.    Oh,  let  us  still  be  innocent! 

De  Villebon.    You  are  not  shaking — Oh,  you 
are  so  calm! 
One  Gloucester  knows  it,  not  the  younger  man. 
Whose  carelessness  of  gain,  and  such  transactions 
As  men  delight  in,  renders  him  too  slight 
For  my  account.    That  fat  old  foolish  knave, 
Gaspard,  did  swear  he  said  no  word  of  this 
Unto  the  hero  of  our  projects.    Yet 
A  certain  warmth  this  hero  manifested 
Towards  the  girl,  makes  me  too  well  aware 
The  old  man  lies,  and  favours  secretly 
A  marriage  'tween  the  two.    Let  me  be  damned 
If  it  do  come  to  pass!    Low  jealousy. 
How  I  despise  it!    Chase  it  from  your  face! 
Monstrous  jealousy!    Not  their  crowned  affection 
Would  I  bestir  myself  to  interrupt, 
But  'gainst  my  own  humiliation,  oh! 
Against  the  crowning  that,  I  am  prepared 
To  fight  until  strong  death  decide  between 
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My  eneWiy  and  me.    For  Gloucester  now 
To  wed  thy  cousin  were  our  open  ruin. 
Their  ruin  then,  must  be  our  hidden  good. 
He'd  gild  his  turrets  but  to  hurt  our  eyes, 
He'd  wreck  our  humbler  roof  about  our  heads, 
Nor  leave  us  there  in  the  debris,  nor  leave 
Us  anywhere,  alone.    So  his  pursuit 
Of  me  shall  end  by  my  outstripping  him. 

Madeleine.  But  why  Elise?    Why  sacrifice  her 
too? 
I  could  well  love  her  if  she  love  not  you. 

De  Villebon.  Elise  must  die  in  Canada,  but  not 
In  France.    For  thither  she  shall  sail  with  me 
To  claim  her  own — which  you  do  well  deserve. 
Now,  dost  thou  comprehend  ?    Then  presently 
I  will  unfold  and  explicate  the  plan 
More  fully.    Hark !    Go  easily  away 
And  let  me  make  a  quick  escape?    My  wife, 
Remember  thou  the  draughts  to-night! 

Madeleine.  Yes,  yes! 

(Exit  Madeleine.) 

De  Villebon.   Ay,  do  remember  them,  and  so 
remember 
Me  no  more.    But  in  this  bold  move  there  are 
A  thousand  chances.    I  am  risking  all. 
Bah !  he  is  checkmate  for  his  life,  and  first 
He  must  attend  to  that.    His  queen — his  queen 
Is  in  my  grasp,  and  though  she  were  she-devil, 
I  would  obtain  her  for  my  wife,  because 
I  saw  he  loved  her — loved !    Forsooth,  I'll  soon 
Begin  to  prattle.    Madeleine,  farewell ; 
You  will  be  wiser  when  we  meet  again. 
Women  are  worse  than  fools,  being  sillier 
Than  men. 

Curtain. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

{Afternoon.) 

Woods  on  the  Le  Beau  Estate. 

Elise,  Alfred,  Edward,  Delphine. 

Elise.    a  longer  time  must  I  have  wandered 
here 
Than  I  have  recked  of,  for  the  dewy  leaves 
Beneath  my  feet  inform  me  that  the  sun 
Of  whom  they  now  can  teach  me,  hath  o'erstepped 
The  round  horizon,  as  I  oft  have  seen. 
His  golden  crown  last  waning  from  our  view 
When  elsewhere  to  some  other  woods,  and  towns, 
And  peoples,  gloriously  his  shining  front 
Doth  wax  and  rise  again — ^how  much  I  hope 
To  smile  on  none  as  little  as  on  me! 
And  yet  the  carolling  of  all  these  birds, 
Should  be  that  they  are  flitting  mid  his  beams  ; 
For  how  could  birds  thus  sing  in  pain  and  dark- 
ness? 
Pain  maketh  all  things  self-engrossed,  while  joy 
Diffuseth  them  to  many.    But  to  pray 
Is  part  of  sorrow — every  moment  I  do  pray, 
Whether  I  move  or  stand,  whether  I  speak 
Or  am  quite  dumb,  I  pray,  nor  can  refrain 
From  prayer,  which  is  the  breath  of  the  unhappy. 
Oh,  in  the  holiest,  most  prayerful  posture. 
Upon  my  knees,  with  hands  thus  clasped,  and  eyes 
That  cannot  see,  entreating  thee,  0  God, 
Wilt  thou  not  grant  me  quietude,  and  take 
From  me  the  pain  that  suffocates  my  soul. 
Which  should  not  be  obstructed  for  it  is 
The  avenue  to  thee,  and  now  is  blocked 
With  agony,  and  I  am  kept  from  thee. 
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Be  thou  compassionate,  give  me  again 
Thy  happy  natural  light,  and  send  my  love 
To  me,  through  whom  I  best  can  worship  thee — 
Through  whom  I  best  can  worship  thee,  through 
whom 

I  best  can  worship Little  birds,  ye  drown 

My  words  in  such  loud  singing ;  or  perchance 
Are  ye  then  praying  too? 

(Enter  Edward  and  Alfred  Gloucester.) 
Alfred.  Unto  what  hidden  sylvan  deity 
Were  you  outpouring  then  your  orisons? 
We  heard  your  voice,  and  Edward  turned  aside 
From  our  direct  path  homeward,  followed  close 
By  me.    'Tis  well  I  came,  for  'twould  appear 
That  I  must  be  interpreter.    Indeed, 
Dear  mistress,  can  I  help  you?    Utter  what 
Your  supplicating  glances  mean!     But  no — 
You  will  not  speak?    And  why  so  sullenly 
Dost  thou  stand  staring  at  her,  Edward  Glouces- 
ter? 
By  my  most  sacred  soul,  this  is  too  much ! 
Art  thou  a  blind  brute-beast,  or  dost  thou  see 
This  maiden  is  too  sad?    Have  you  been  changed 
Into  some  shy  dumb  animal  without 
A  speech, — ^some  startled,  broken-hearted  doe. 
My  lady? 

(Enter  Delphine.) 

Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  Delphine! 
Delphine.    Oh,  my  bewildered  one,  now  art 
thou  safe. 
Prithee,  good  sir !    There  is  no  harm  my  sweet — 
Poor  heart !  poor  me ! 

(Exit  Edward  Gloucester.) 
Alfred.  Take  her  away,  I,  too, 

Will  lead  this  inarticulate  savage  off. 
But  nay,  behold  he  is  already  gone. 
Stalking  away  to  let  his  betters  trail 
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At  pleasure  at  his  heels.     Lead  him,  who  could? 
Dear  mistress,  but  a  word!    No  is't,  Delphine? 
Well,  then,  I'll  after  him,  I'll  pummel  him. 
(Exit) 


Scene  II. 
The  Same. 

Elise  and  Delphine. 

Elise.   Oh,  hasten  not  as  if  joy  summoned  us ! 
Oh,  wait,  for  I  am  leaving  all  my  hope 
Behind,  and  never,   never, — dost  thou  hear, 
My  sister? — never  more  in  endless  time 
Shall  I  be  near  him!    Are  they  out  of  sight? 

Delphine.  Oh,  yes.    I  pray  thee,  turn  not  thus 
thy  head ! 

Elise.  It  is  my  soul  turns  backward;  my  poor 
head 
But  follows  it.    Oh,  Delphine,  death  alone 
Will  set  it  straight. 

Delphine.  Nay,  death  must  find  it  turned 

Above — serene,  resigned,  and  full  of  peace. 

Elise.  Serene !    In  agony  I'm  gasping, — see ! 
The  agony  of  knowing  it  is  lost. 
Of  kno\ving  what  I  then  felt,  and  feel  now ! 
The  anguish  kills,  and  lets  me  live.    Oh,  God! 
We  are  both  here  upon  this  earth,  and  time 
Is  not  yet  gone — I  yet  can  speak  to  him. 
Tell  him — go  after  him,  and  tell  him  so! 

Delphine.  Elise,  what  is  there  I  could  tell  him? 

Elise.  That  I  would  speak  with  him — a  simple 
message. 

Delphine.  But,  if  he  wished  to  speak,  why  did 
he  not? 

Elise.   Am  I  unwomanly? 
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Delphine.  He  is  a  man. 

These  things  are  better  left  to  them,  my  sweet, 
For  when  a  woman  reaches  forth  her  hand, 
And  'tis  not  grasped,  'tis  harder  than  God  meant. 

Elise.  Alas !  you  do  not  comprehend  it  all. 
In  words  I  cannot  put  what  there  hath  been 
Between  us,  oh,  so  short  a  time  ago — 
And  yet  it  is  so  long,  that  we  are  now 
As  far  apart  as  earth  and  heaven.    Go ! 
Distrust  me  not!    You  know  what  is  my  state. 
For  you  are  leading  me.    Think  not  that  with 
The  light,  the  woman  left  me  too.    I  long 
For  but  one  word,  one  gentle  word  from  him. 

Delphine.  And  shall  I  tell  him  this? 

Elise,  Oh,  say  to  him. 

That  I  will  be  to-night — nay,  in  the  morn. 
The  bright  sweet  morning  air  about  us — in 
The  garden,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Faun, 
Where  I  will  wait  until  he  comes. 

Delphine.  Ah,  must  you  send  for  him,  let  him 
then  come 
To  you  within  our  house! 

Elise.  I  would  be  loath 

To  trouble  him  so  far.   The  fountain  lies 
Within  his  way. 

Delphine.  I'll  do  it,  if  you  bid, 

But  still  once  more,  I  beg  thee,  let  it  pass ! 
What  is  there  to  be  said  to  him? 

Elise.  Oh,  God, 

She  doth  not  understand  what  life  there  is 
In  one  soul  for  another,  and  what  joy. 
What  ecstasy  for  me,  is  in  the  sound 
Of  my  beloved's  voice ! 

Delphaine.  Sweet,  I  will  go. 

First  let  me  lead  thee  home,  and  then  I'll  speed 
On  thy  behest. 

(Exeunt.) 
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Scene  III. 

The  Chateau  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Edward,  Elise  Le  Beau,  Alfred,  Delphine. 

(The  Gloucesters  on  the  Chateau  steps.    Delphine 
approaches.) 

Delphine.  Sir,  ere  you  enter,  may  I  speak  with 
you? 

Edward.  With  me? 

Delphine.  Yes,  but  a  moment. 

Edward.  Certainly. 

(He  comes  down  from  the  steps.) 

Delphine.    I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from 
My  mistress,  Mademoiselle  Le  Beau. 

Edward.  And  you 

Are  Mademoiselle  Delphine,  her  friend,  I  think. 

Delphine.    She  deems  me    such;    I    am    her 
proper  maid. 

Edward.  We  will  not  quarrel  over  it.    What  is 
The  message  then  ? 

Delphine.  ...  She  bade  me  tell  you  that 

To-morrow  morning  she  will  wait  for  you 
Beside  the  Fountain  of  the  Faun. 

Edward.  Tell  her 

I  have  no  time  to  make  or  keep  appointments. 
To-morrow  I've  a  mission  in  Quebec. 

Delphine.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  more  prosper- 
ous 
Than  this  my  mistress  sent  me  on  to  you. 

Edward.  I  hope  it  may.    Good  evening ! 
(He  enters  the  Chateau.) 

Delphine.  Heaven  help  my  child ! 

Alfred.     Stay,   Delphine,    I   have   overheard. 
'Twas  all 
So  clear  and  brief,  I  had  not  time  to  go. 
You  must  not  bear  my  brother's  answer  back. 
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Delphine.   I  must,  exactly  as  'twas  given  me. 

Alfred.  I  say  that  you  must  not.  It  is  too  hard. 

Delphine.  And  she  must  be  informed  of  that. 

Alfred.  'Tis  not 

My  brother's  character  I  would  defend, 
Let  that  be  what  it  may ;  it  is  Elise. 
I  groan  to  think  of  her  distress.    Good  God ! 
You  must  not  let  her  know !  Say  he  had  gone 
Already  to  Quebec!    A  falsehood  were 
More  moral  than  the  truth  at  such  a  time. 

Delphine.  It  is  not  so.    There  is  no  time  that 
truth 
Doth  not  fit  better  to  the  lips  than  falsehood, 
And  to  the  ear  feel  far  more  kind. 

Alfred.  Spare  her! 

Oh,  spare  her  this!   How  gladly  would  I  change 
My  brother's  will,  how  gladly  offer  her 
My  strength,  and,  what  I  never  dared  before 
To  name,  my  love.    But  that  would  not  decrease 
Her  pain.    My  eager  heart  can  not  console. 
Nor  my  strong  arm  protect  her  from  this  blow. 
Be  only  human,  Delphine,  tell  her  not! 

Delphine.   Nay,  I  will  try  to  be  divine. 

(Exeunt.) 


Scene  IV. 

Woods  on  the  Le  Beau  Estate. 

De  Villebon  and  Pierre. 

De  Villebon.  Blockhead,  to  keep  me  waiting  in 
this  place, 
Where  to  be  met  were  fatal  to  my  plan ! 
I'd  on,  if 't  were  not  best  to  terrify 
Him  once  again.    God !  how  unbearable 
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Delay  is,  when  the  mind  runs  on.     I'll  check 
My  soul,  which  moves  so  far  ahead  of  time, 
With  this  small  bit  of  speculation :  Why 
Did  she  so  cling  to  me  last  night,  and  why 
Repel  me  so  this  morning?    Faugh — who  cares? 
I'll  make  her  pliable,  if  chance  but  help. 
The  weakness  of  a  man's  ambition  lies 
In  the  assistance  he  expects  without 
Himself.    Hence  should  he  either  keep  his  means 
Within  his  proper  hands,  which  will  not  fail, 
Or  place  them  else  in  those  that  cannot  fail. 
Who  cannot  fail  a  man  ?    Why  they  alone 
Who  needs  must  perish  in  his  failure. 
There  is  no  error  here :  befogged  in  mind. 
Neither  perceives  the  end  of  what  I  bid, 
Yet  both  its  way  pursue,  their  instinct  each 
Directing,  as  my  servant  and  my  wife. 
Lacking  defence,  to  be  without  compunction. 

(Enter  Pierre.) 
Oho,  not  gone,  then,  to  perdition  yet? 

Pierre.   I'll  not  be  going  there  alone,  but  with 

High  company. 

De  Villebon.  Bravo,  old  man !  Is  this  of 

drink? 
I  told  you,  liquor  after,  not  before. 
Yet,  passing  thy  presumption  till  I  meet 
With  it  again,  what  of  thy  niece?    Doth  she 
Still  shy? 

Pierre.                 She  saith  this  is  a  nasty  work 
To  which  you  put  me,  and  withal  I  might 

De  Villebon.    Without  it  clamber  cleaner  to 
the  gallows. 
Wilt  thou  proceed  straight  thither,  or  remain 
To  live  thy  years  out  with  thy  pockets  full 
Of  what  a  generous  master  will  afford 
A  faithful  servant?    By  a  word  of  mine, 
Old  man,  thy  record  which  concerns  thee  now 
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Would  take  thee  faster  out  of  life  than  time 
With  sure  advancing  age — so  delicate 
It  is,  so  delicate.     Consider,  now! 

Pierre.  But,  master,  you  must  see,  I  only  teli 
My  niece's  foolish  fancies,  unto  which 
I'd  have  you  know,  I  made  such  answers  as 
Your  lordship  would  delight  to  hear. 

De  Villebon.  Didst  say 

That  I  was  'ware  she  had  some  jewels,  which 
'Twere  better  she  had  not? 

Pierre.  In  certain  truth. 

De  Villebon.  That  scarcely  will  she  need  to  be 
in  service. 
When  mine  is  done? 

Pierre.  The  very  same. 

De  Villebon.  And  she? 

Pierre.  Fell  in,  my  lord,  fell  in  without  ado. 

De  Villebon.  Humph!  Just  as  well! 
(A  sound  of  peasants'  voices.) 
Here  come  some  scoundrels  whom  I  must  avoid. 
Follow  my  orders  simply,  timely,  well. 
And  leave  the  rest  to  me.    Conceal  thyself 
From  these  uproarious  rogues !    I'll  put  a  spur 
Into  thine  ancient  legs  if  thou'rt  not  gone 
Before  a  trice.    Away ! 

(Exit.) 

Pierre.  The  devil  put 

A  spur  to  him!    Oh,  ay,  a  pitchfork,  too! 

(Peasants  approach  slowly.) 

Saint,  Saint  de  Villebon,  where  then  shall  I  hide? 

(He  climbs  into  a  fir-tree.) 
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Scene  V. 

(The  Same.) 

Peasants.  Pierre,  Gaspard. 

1st  Peasant  (with  a  sling  in  his  hand). 
And  then  I  heard  a  flapping  as  of  wings, 
And  glancing  upward,  just  above  the  roof, 
I  saw  a  monster  hawk  had  swooped  upon 
A  pigeon;  swifter  than  it  seized  its  prey, 
I,  howsoever,  slung  a  clever  stone 
That  knew  its  business  and  brought  the  birds 
In  just  as  plumb  a  tumble  to  the  ground — 

2nd  Peasant.    As  thine  own  words  arrive  at 
nonsense. 

1st  Peasant.  Aye, 

Whene'er    they    would    be    seeking    thee.      But 

friends. 
The  pigeon  which  I  then  picked  up  was  dead. 

All.  Oh,  oh ! 

1st  Peasant.     Mock  me  not  yet!      Upon  its 
snowy  breast 
Was  stamped  a  thing  whereat  my  heart  stood  still. 

All.    What? 

1st  Peasant.  A  blood-red  crucifix ! 

Some.    Ah ! 

1st  Peasant.  I  fear  it  for  a  sign  of  evil  times, 
It  clearly  is  an  omen. 

Some.  Hast  the  bird? 

3rd  Peasant.   The  storm  last  night  had  ne'er 
before  its  like. 

1st  Peasant.  Now,  softly,  crowd  not  so  around 
me !    Yes, 
I  have  it,  and  will  shew  it  to  you  all. 

2nd  Peasant.   If  but  thou  canst. 

1st  Peasant.  Come  with  me  that  I  may. 
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2nd  Peasant.  No,  not  a  step. 
Thou  shalt  not  show  it  unto  all  of  us, 
For  I  am  part  of  all,  who'll  not  be  shown 
A  bloody  omen  in  a  hawk's  claw  marks. 
Others.    Ha,  ha! 

3rd  Peasant.    'Tis  rash  to  laugh  too  early — 
then  one  weeps 
Too  late.    We'll  look  upon  thy  holy  pigeon. 
2nd  Peasant.   But  we'll  not  wholly  look.  (To 
1st  Peasant.)     Lend  me  thy  sling! 
I'll  bring  thee  down  a  pigeon  twice  as  strange 
From  yonder  tree. 

(He  shoots  into  the  tree,  Pierre  groans.) 
1st  Peasant.  What  noise  was  that? 
3rd  Peasant...  'Twas  not  an  earthly  sound. 

2nd  Peasant.  Why,  plague  you  all,  it  is  another 
pigeon. 
(He  shoots  again  into  the  tree.      Pierre  groans 

and  comes  down.) 
And,  by  our  lady,  wears  a  crucifix 
Upon  its  breast.     (He  seizes  Pierre.) 

Pierre.  Oh,  you  can  have  it.    Let  me  go !    'Tis 
gold. 
Pure  gold — and  I  am  shot  as  dead  as  you 
Can  make  me.    Let  me  go ! 

(Enter  Gaspard.) 
Gaspard.   Hay!   Hay!   What  is  this  brawling? 
In  the  dusk 
I  cannot  see  just  what  ye  are.    Who's  this 
Ye  have  here  in  the  midst?    Oh,  boys !  why,  boys, 
I'm  searching  for  my  maidens.    They  are  lost 
And  so  are  my  own  wits.    Who  is  this  person? 
2nd  Peasant.  Now,  speak  the  truth,  or  in  the 

river  lie ! 
Pierre.   The  Marquis  Guy  de  Villebon,  incog- 
nito. 

(The  peasants  fall  back.) 
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Gaspard.    Tut,  tut!     The  Marquis— why,  'tis 
old  Pierre. 

(Pierre  darts  away.) 
Peasants.    After  him!     Chase  him!     Ho! 

(Some  of  them  pursue  him.) 
Gaspard.   Hold  there,  you  fellows,  if  you  but 
disturb 

One  hair  of  that  old  body's  head,  I  will 

(He  runs  after  the  others;  remaining  peasants 
fling  themselves  doivn  and  laugh.) 
2nd  Peasant.  They  could  disturb  that  ancient 
pigeon  much, 
But  not  his  hair — his  hair  is  like  the  crucifix 
Upon  the  bird — fictitious.    Come,  now,  comrades, 
Let  us  have  songs !    Here  in  the  twilight,  pipe ! 
Somebody  pipe ! 
Adolphe  (sings). 

So  boldly  came  I  to  the  door. 

Bent  on  winning' 
The  maid  who,  bloomy  were't  or  frore, 
Sat  there  spinning. 

Chorus : 

We  will  have  our  sweethearts 

When  we  come  that  way. 
Will  ye  have  your  sweethearts 

Then?    Oh,  nay,  nay,  nay! 

Adolphe. 

So  boldly  came  I  fo  the  door. 

Bent  on  taking 
The  maid  whose  heart  had  given  o'er 

For  me  breaking. 

Chorus : 

We  will  have  our  sweethearts 

When  we  come  that  way. 
Will  ye  have  your  sweethearts 
Then?    Oh,  nay,  nay,  nay! 
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Adolphe. 

So  boldly  came  I  to  the  door, 

Bent  on  kissing 
The  maid  whom  now  forevermore 

I  found  missing. 

Chorus : 

We  will  have  our  sweethearts 

When  we  come  that  way. 
Will  ye  have  your  sweethearts 

Then?     Oh,  nay,  nay,  nay! 

2nd  Peasant.   A  pretty  snatch;  but  listen  to 
Camille. 
His  songs  are  travellers  that  ne'er  miss  their  way ; 
They  rise  in  his  big  heart  and  reach  his  lips, 
And,  thence  proceeding  to  our  ears  they  come 
Directly  to  our  heart.     Such  is  their  route 
Unfailingly.     Now  start  a  song  afoot! 

Camille.   My  heart  is  not  their  starting-place. 
They  are 
But  in  me  like  the  wind  which  rustles  througK 
Yon  tree  a  moment,  and  anon  is  gone. 

(Sings.) 

Snug  in  my  little  hed 

Under  the  hill  I  rest; 
O'er  me  the  turf  is  spread. 

Sought  not,   I  make  no  quest. 

Neither  desire  nor  dread ; 
And  in  the  grave  'tis  best. 

Snug  in  my  little  bed 

Under  the  hill  I  lie 
Quietly  with  the  dead. 

Ne'er  should  I  hear  a  sigh. 

If  those  above  my  head 
Sighed  not  in  passing  by. 
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Scene  VI. 

Same. 

Woods  on  the  Le  Beau  Estate. 

Elise. 

Elise.  I  hear  thee,  Delphine.  (Delphine 

approaches.) 

Delphine.  It  is  I,  dear  heart. 

Elise.    Come  to  me  quickly,  and  receive  my 
thanks 
For  this  great  kindness.    Rest  before  you  speak  I 
Oh,  I  can  wait  until  you  get  again 
The  breath  which  you  have  lost  for  me.    Sit  down, 
And  I  will  wrap  my  scarf  about  you  to 
Prevent  the  dew,  so  good  for  other  plants, 
From  chilling  my  most  precious  flower. 
Oh,  Delphine,  tell  me  what  he  said,  or  of 
Mere  happy  expectation  I  shall  die 
Ere  I  receive  the  even  happier  news. 
Are  you  too  weary  yet  to  tell?    Your  cheek 
Is  cold! 

Delphine.  I  have  been  silent,  praying. 

Elise.  For  me? 

Delphine.  For  thee ! 

Elise.  Why,  that  is  also  kind. 

Delphine.    Is  something  round  thee,  and  up- 
holding thee? 

Elise.  I  do  not  know. 

Delphine.   He  turned  in  scorn,  and  did  refuse 
to  come. 
Help !    Mother,  mother ! 

Elise.  There  is  no  need  to  call  her.    I  can  rise 
If  I  have  fallen,  for  I  now  am  well. 
All  that  he  means  is  good.    Let  us  go  away ! 

(Exeunt.) 
Curtain. 
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ACTV. 

Scene  I. 

Gaspard's  House. 

Madeleine  and  Elise. 

Madeleine.   Alas!  my  bed  was  once  for  sleep 
and  dreams 
That  might  be  spoken  of,  but  now  it  seems 
A  haunt  of  trouble,  whither  each  day  leads. 
There  is  no  quiet :  whether  Guy  is  here 
Or  absent  from  my  side,  'tis  all  the  same. 
I  have  a  bed-fellow,  sometimes  regret. 
And  sometimes  doubt,  and  sometimes  fear.    To- 
night, 
I  shall  not  sleep,  and  after  to-night — Oh ! 
(Enter  Elise.) 

Elise.  You  called  me,  and  distress  was  in  your 
voice. 

Madeleine.  Distress?    In  my  voice?    No! 

Elise.  Was  it  then  fear? 

Madeleine.   What  have  I  to  fear? 

Elise.  Nothing,  truly,  but 

I  thought,  perchance  the  strangeness  of  the  house 
Was  filling  your  imagination  with 
Mistaken  forms  and  making  shapes  of  shadows. 
If  'tis  not  so,  good-night! 

Delphine.  Wait,  wait!  but  why 

Are  you  all  draped  in  white?    That  is  not  like 
A  nightly  garment.    What  a  saint  you  look ! 
Why  do  you  gaze  at  me  with  such  strange  eyes? 

Elise.   You  called  outside  my  door  when  with 
all  care 
I  had  arrayed  myself  in  these  gemmed  folds, 
And  though  I  answered  that  I  had  no  heed 
For  anything,  you  begged  me  earnestly 
To  come  to  you  a  moment.    I  am  here. 
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Madeleine.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  coldly? 

Elise.   Oh,  were  there  any  wave  of  coldness  in 
My  soul,  I  might  grow  temperate  throughout, 
And  so  fulfil  a  riper  womanhood ; 
Or,  ever  calmer,  gain  divinity, 
For  it  seems  god-like  to  be  passionless. 
I  spoke  not  coldly.    What  is  your  desire? 

Madeleine.    And  wherefore  this  adorning  of 
yourself 
So  late? 

Elise.  'Tis  not  too  late  to  be  the  last. 

Madeleine.  Last  what? 

Elise.  Adorning  of  myself. 

Madeleine.  What  mean  you? 

Elise.  For  sleep.    This  was  my  mother's  bridal 
dress. 

Madeleine.  You  will  not  sleep  in  it? 

Elise.  I  fear  I  shall. 

Madeleine.    You  speak  so  much  of  fear,  and 
shudder  so! 

Elise.  And  hear  such  shuddering  in  your  voice. 

Madeleine.  Not  so. 

I  summoned  you  to  offer  you  a  potion. 
It  is  a  pleasant  draught  made  by  my  dearest; 
You  know  how  fond  he  ever  was  of  compounds 
And  drinks  of  his  devising.     I  know  not 
Of  what  he  hath  made  this,  but  it  tastes  well. 
And,  since  he  recommended  it  as  good. 
For  his,  and  your,  and  my  sake,  let  us  drain 
These  glasses  he  hath  left  us,  ere  we  sleep. 

Elise.    I  hear   it   still — the   shudder   in   your 
voice. 

Madeleine.   'Tis  you  who  frighten  me.    Your 
face  is  strange. 

Elise.    Give  me  the  drink,  then,  dear,  and  I 
will  creep 
Away,  and  let  you  go  to  sleep ! 

Madeleine.  I  fear  that 
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Elise.  Fearthat- 


Madeleine.  Fear  what? 

Elise.  You  said- 


Madeleine.  What  did  I  say? 

Elise.  Nay,  be  less  troubled,  Madeleine ! 
Madeleine.  Less  troubled! 

Oh,  take  the  glass  yourself  there  on  the  stand ; 
Either  one — Oh,  have  I  not  now  tried, — ^twice — 
To  pass  it  to  you,  and  has  not  my  hand 
Each  time,  unsteady,  shook  the  horrid  stuff 
Upon  the  floor?     I  cannot,  oh!  I  cannot. 
Elise.  But  I  am  weary;  give  it  to  my  hand! 
Madeleine.    These  are  two  different  drinks, 
and  I  know  not 
Which  is  the  better,  indeed,  I  know  not. 
I  would  as  lief  have  one  myself  as  the  other, 
Indeed  I  would.     Take  which  you  will! 
(Elise  approaches  the  table  uncertainly,  extends 
her  hand,  and  lifts  the  larger  glass  to  her  lips.) 
Madeleine.  Stop,  stop,  stop!    (She  snatches  it 
away.) 

Oh,  God!     He  could  not  do  it, 
With  her  so  pitiful,  me  so  afraid. 

Elise.    Can  this  be  madness  you  have  fallen 
into?— 
Are  you  mad  too  ? 

Madeleine.  Why,  I  am  full  of  nonsense, 

Imaginations,  as  you  said,  but  yet 
This  other  glass — I  think — may  after  all 
Be  better.    I  will  put  it  to  thy  lips 
Myself.     (She  gives  the  smaller  glass  and  Elise 

drinks) 
Now  rest  with  me ! 

Elise.  No,  later  I  shall  rest.    Good-night,  fare- 
well! 

(Exit  Elise.) 
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Madeleine.    How  thankfully  I  breathe,  with 
what  relief! 
If  I  can  find  Pierre  and  stay  his  hand, 
We  may  be  saved.    I  thrill  with  gratitude 
To  some  protecting  spirit  that  withheld  me ! 


Scene  II. 

Le  Beau  Estates     In  the  distance  the  Chateau, 
about  ivhich  flames  are  creeping. 

Pierre,  Elise    {approaching  through  the  dark- 
ness.) 

Pierre.    Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul!     It 
comes 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes  and  it  comes! 
Never  in  bed  shall  I  die.    Holy  angel,  {to  Elise) 
This  sin  is  not  my  doing,  spare  my  life ! 
I  am  an  old,  old  man,  but  I  will  run 
And  help  to  put  the  fire  out,  if  thou 
Wilt  let  me  pass. 

Elise.    What  fire  wilt  thou  put  out,  unhappy 

man? 
Pierre.  The  fire  at  the  chateau,  holy  angel ; 
My  master  'twas  who  kindled  all  those  flames. 
See  how  they  rise,  and  hear  the  people  cry! 
I  can  be  useful  there  awhile ;  spare  me ! 

{Exit  Elise.) 
With  outspread  wings  it  flies  straight  towards  the 

fire. 
I'll  take  another  course — enough  of  angels! 
Murder  and  judgment  go  apace. 
{Exit.) 
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Scene  III. 

The  Chateau.     A  bedroom  full  of  smoke. 

Elise,  Alfred. 

Elise  {groping  about  the  room). 
Waken,  beloved,  thou  art  not  death's  spoil ! 
Waken,  beloved,  hear  me,  hear  me  cry! 
And  see  my  arms  outstretched  to  save  thee  from 
The  cruel  danger  thou  art  in !     Oh  where 
Art  thou,  unconscious,  lying,  while  I  seek. 
And  feel  the  empty  air,  or  these  hard  things. 
These  heavy,  stupid,  soulless  things,  with  which 
The  world  is  so  encumbered?    I  will  drag 
These  curtains  off  the  bed  that  I  detest 
For  not  containing  him.     0  love,  my  love, 
I  come  to  thee  but  for  thy  dear  life's  sake. 

Alfred  {rising  from  a  couch). 
What  cries  and  ravings  do  I  hear?  What  form 
Is  this  which  moveth  like  a  ghost  in  vapour, 
And    wildly    waves    its    arms    and    moans    and 

clutches 
Nothing,  and  moans  again?     Am  I  awake? 
I  smother — flames  are  leaping  to  the  window, 
And  uproar  rises  from  below.     Yon  form 
Grown  quiet,  seems  to  listen  to  my  words, 
The  arms  have  fallen  to  its  side.    I  will 
Approach  it — Elise! 

Elise.  Alfred,  it  is  I. 

Go  quickly ;  I  will  follow !    Linger  not ! 
The  chateau  is  in  flames. 

Alfred.  Through  which  you  came 

Holding  your  life  at  naught  to  rescue  mine. 

Elise.   Make  not  my  coming  vain !    Escape ! 

Alfred.  With  thee 

Securely  locked  within  my  arms — ^just  so! 

Elise.   I  beg  thee 
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Alfred.  Beg  on,  love,  upon  my  breast ! 

And  now  that  I  possess  thee  heart  to  heart 
Never  will  I  relinquish  thee  to  life 
Or  death. 

(Exeunt.) 


Scene  IV. 

Chateau  and  Woods  on  the  Le  Beau  Estate,  lit 

with  the  glow  of  fire    Cries  and  shouts 

everywhere. 

Gaspard,  Delphine,  Madeleine,  Peasants. 

Delphine.   You  there — and  could  not  hold  her 

back? 
Gaspard.  My  God! 

I  held  her,  but  she  broke  away  from  me. 
Hearing  them  cry  the  Gloucesters  were 
Asleep    within,     she    grew    quite     crazed    and 

screamed : 
"Lover,  I  come,"  and  broke  away  from  me. 
I  held  her,  but  my  strength  was  like  a  babe's 
Compared  with  hers,  and,  oh !  my  God !  I  tried. 

Delphine  {to  peasants). 
Oh,  you  strong  men,  to  let  a  slender  girl 
Go  through  the  flames,  while  you  stood  trembling 

by! 
Not  one  of  you  has  dared  to  follow  her? 
Madeleine.  He  is  a  murderer — my  husband 
is — 
I  swear  it !    I  will  go  and  take  ;his  potion. 
'Tis  I  should  drink  the  other  murder  down. 
{Exit.) 
Gaspard.  Crazy  too,  poor  thing,  poor  thing ! 
{Enter  Servant) 
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Servant.    Both  have  escaped,  and  not  a  man 
of  us 
Is  hurt ! 

Delphine.    Both? 

Gaspard.     Both  ? 

Delphine.    But  both  means  two!     Oh,  where 

is  poor  Elise? 
Servant.   With  our  dear  Master  Alfred — ^may 
he  live 

Forever ! They  are  at  the  postern  door, 

To  which  they  made  their  way  unscathed. 
Delphine.  I  faint  with  joy. 
Gaspard.    Now  God  be  praised!    But  what  of 

Colonel  Gloucester? 
Servant.    Oh,  there  was  some  mistake,  some 
strange  mistake ; 
We  must  untangle  the  whole  plot.       The  young 

maid 
Swore  at  the  first  alarm,  that  Colonel  Gloucester 
Was  in  his  chamber  sleeping,  that  she  gave 
Him  his  night  candle  ere  he  thither  went. 
But  when  with  thy  brave  mistress  in  his  arms 
Our  master  Alfred  staggered  safely  forth, 
Without  the  Colonel,  we  began  to  shout 
And  plan  a  rush  to  rescue  him,  thereon 
She  vowed  him  not  within,  but  at  the  cottage 
Of  old  Le  Brun,  to  which  she  started  off 
At  once  to  tell  the  Colonel  of  the  fire, 
Declaring  she  had  saved  his  life. 
(Enter  Suzanne.) 
Suzanne.  He  will  not  let  me  touch  the  corpse. 
Oh,  me! 
But  carries  it  about  upon  his  breast. 
And  will  not  have  it  decently  laid  out! 
Delphine.  Mother,  what  words  are  these? 

(Enter  Alfred,  bearing  Elise.) 
Delphine.  Elise! 
Gaspard.  Elise! 
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Alfred.    You  may  both  call  her,  but  she  may 
not  hear. 
You  may  all  see  her — take  her,  shall  not  one! 
Delphine.    Elise,  oh,  sister,  playmate,  friend, 
is  this 
The  end?    Is  this  the  fruit  of  you,  sweet  blossom? 
Is  this  the  summing  up  of  all  thy  hopes  ? 
Oh,  let  me  take  the  little  hands  I  have 
So  often  clasped,  the  little  hands  that  were 
So  gentle — it  would  grieve  her  to  refuse. 
Alfred.     Kiss  them;  I  would  that  you  could 
quicken  them ; 
I  would  that  you  could  hurt  these  little  hands ! 
Gaspard.   That  never  hurt  a  creature  God  has 

made. 
Suzanne.   Oh,  me !  that  she  should  be  held  up 

like  that ! 
Gaspard.  We  are  all  lunatics — let  him  alone ! 
Suzanne.    Her  garments  are  but  little  burnt, 
and  yet 
She's  dead! 

Alfred.  I  bore  her  through  the  fire  en- 

wrapped 
And  safely  hidden  here  where  now  she  is. 
And  like  a  conqueror  I  fought  my  way 
Past  smoke  and  blazing  rafters  into  air 
That  might  be  breathed,  to  find  my  prize  was  that 
Of  many  conquerors — the  dead.    Seek  not 
To  know  the  cause  from  me !    I  could  not  keep 
Her  spirit,  but  her  body  I  will  not 
Relinquish,  till  my  spirit  follows  hers 
Upon  that  trackless  way,  which  to  the  living 
Was  never  yet  disclosed. 

Suzanne.  Oh,  daughter,  daughter,  do  you  want 
to  die? 
Get  off  your  knees,  lift  up  your  head,  my  dear ; 
I  am  your  mother — nearer  than  Elise. 
You  do  not  want  to  kill  me?    Now,  there,  stop ! 
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Gaspard.  Here  I  am,  sitting  on  this  poor  char- 
red pile, 
As  dry  and  burnt  and  spoilt  and  sad  as  it. 
This  was  a  beam  that  held  the  chateau  once ; 
I  was  the  steward  of  the  house  Le  Beau, 
Was  once — part  of  the  chateau  standeth  still, 
But  there  is  no  Le  Beau — so  I  am  worse 
Charred  beam,  than  you.    I  did  not  know  till  now 
How  much  the  family  was  in  my  veins. 
{Enter  Edward  Gloucester.) 
Edward.    So.  ! 

Suzanne.      I  am  the  only  person  here,  your 
honour. 
Except  these  helpful  and  kindhearted  men, 

{pointing  to  the  peasants) 
Who  knows  what  should  be  done ;  but  no  one  pays 
The  least  attention. 

Edward.   Oh,  devastation — ruthless  ravage! 
And  yet,  less  mischievous  than  might  have  been ! 
The  middle  walls  and  all  the  eastern  gables 
Have  well  withstood  the  fire.    Since  day  is  break- 
ing 
These  men  might  set  to  work  at  this  wild  wreck. 

{Seeing  Delphine.) 
And  what  is  wrong  with  this  young  woman? 
Suzanne.    She  will  be  better  when  Pere  Per- 
rot  comes. 
Her  heart  was  bent  so  much  upon  Elise. 
Gaspard.   Oh,  Colonel,  Colonel! 
{Enter  Pere  Perrot.) 
Pere  Perrot.  You  have  not  met  the  other  mes- 
sengers. 
The  girl  knew  not  the  depth  of  this  misfortune. 
She  misinformed  us — there  was  one  life  lost. 
My  people,  where  is  laid  the  dead? 

Suzanne.   She  is  not  laid,  your  Reverence,  but 
here 
He  comes. 
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{Enter  Alfred.) 
Alfred.    Ha!  you  are  here? 
Edward.  My  God!    What  have  you? 
Alfred.  Nothing  for  you. 

Edward.  Give  up  to  me  Elise  Le  Beau ! 
Alfred.    You  were  not  anxious  for  her  when 
she  lived; 
You  cannot  have  her  now, — ^this  treasure's  mine! 
Edward.    Madman,  she  is  not  dead.  It  cannot 
be. 
The  child  hath  swooned.     Unloose  her  bands,  I 

say. 
Place  her  down  levelly — fools,  do  you  hear! 
Alfred.  You  shall  not  touch  her.    Oh,  Elise  is 

dead. 
Edward.  You  demon,  put  her  down ! 

I'll  wrest 

Gaspard.   Oh,  shout  not  so,  dear  sirs,  it  hurts 

my  heart. 
Pere  Perrot.   Separate,  and  be  ashamed. 
To  neither  doth  pertain  this  piteous  thing. 
{He  takes  Elise  from  Alfred^  and,  placing  Her 
upon  a  bench,  covers  her  with  his  black  cloak.) 
I  marvel  that  ye  are  not  smitten  down 
That  quarrel  over  one  who  standeth  now 
Before  her  God. 

Edward.   My  sense  perceives  it,  but  my  heart 

doth  not. 
Alfred.  You  have  a  slow  heart,  brother. 
Edward.  Who  bears  the  guilt  of  this? 
Alfred.   You,  brother,  chiefly  you. 
Edward.  Demon,  be  still ! 
Alfred.  You  tender  lover  and  still  f aithf uller ! 
You  wooer  of  the  night  and  spurner  of 
The  day, — 'twas  you  she  loved,  and  you  she  sought 
Against  the  flames,  within  the  sm_oke!  'twas  you 
She  died  to  save.    She  gave  you  reverence. 
As  women  often  will,  for  your  defects ; 
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When  you  were  silent,  she  would  think  you  wise ; 
When  you  were  moody,    she    would    think    you 

grieved 
At  the  injustice  of  the  world.    When  you 
Were  jocular,  she  v/ould  suppose  the  gods 
Were  laughing,  and  when  you  were  kind,  she  took 
A  thunder-clap  for  a  Te  Deum. 
Oh,  lover,  tender,  faithfuller,  Elise, 
They  tell  us  now  was  blind.    And  when  she  sent 
To  speak  with  you,  it  was  to  tell  of  this, 
To  break  off  your  suggestions,  and  to  bid, 
With  sympathy  between  you,  her  farewell. 
Edward.  This  is  too  much. 
Alfred.   Oh,  nay!  your  spirit's  stout;  you  will 

endure. 
Some  know  to  lose  all  things  except  their  lives 
With  easy  restoration.    You  will  mend. 
You'll  go  commanding  regiments  ere  long. 
Oh,  fate!  against  thy  blind  decrees  I  hurl 
Myself! — oh.  Life,  on  thine  own  jagged  points 
I  split! — oh.  Love,  never  obtainable 
I  seek  thee! 

(Stabs  himself  and  dies.) 
Pere  Perrot.   Jesu,  deliver  us! 
Mother  of  Christ,  deliver  us ! 

Delphine.   Wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  so  long 
thus  lain! 
It  is  too  late — I  cannot  help  him  now! 
Edward.   My  brother  loved  her. 
Delphine.    And  you- 


Edward.   Have  loved  myself.    And  she- 


Delphine.  Oh,  she  loved  him. 

Pere  Perrot.    Cease  this  profaning  that  holy 
word ! 
This  piteous  young  lady  loved  God 
And  deemed  she  saw  him  imaged  in  a  man ; 
This  youth,  for  he  was  little  more,  sought  God, 
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And  deemed  he  found  his  noblest  workmanship 
In  this  young  maid.    All  of  us  seek  for  God, 
But  in  most  erring  ways.  These  two  have  learned, 
At  the  expense  of  life,  that  He  must  not 
Be  grasped  at;  He  must  come  in  His  own  way 
And  time.    Patiently  wait  for  him,  my  people"! 
(Delphine  stoops  over  the  bodies  of  Elise  end 
Alfred.) 

Delphine.    Canst  see,  Elise?      Oh,  are  thine 
eyes  clear  now? 
A  minute  past  his  pulseless  hand  was  strong; 
A  striken  soul  looked  from  these  curtained  eyes; 
May  there  be  healing  for  it  where  it  fled ! 
Something  there  is  about  their  passing  out 
Of  life  which  filleth  me,  the  onlooker  , 
Who  needs  must  stay  behind,  with  piercing  hopes 
That  vanish  where  I  cannot  penetrate, 
With  visions  of  wide  regions  and  sweet  air. 
And  of  the  darkest  things  full  explanation. 
{Enter  Governor  of  Quebec,  Aide-de-Camp,  and 
soldiers  leading  Guy  de  Villebon,  Madeleine 
and  Pierre.) 

Governor.  Oh  dreadful  spectacle! 
Incendiary,  see  your  victims!     {To  De  Villebon.) 
Here,  Colonel  Gloucester,  is  your  enemy. 

Edward.    I    would    he    were    not  bound  and 
guarded  thus, 
Then  he  should  answer  to  my  sword. 

Governor.    Reports  of  all  kinds  roused  us  in 
Quebec, 
The  chief  of  which  was  that  De  Villebon  then 
With  a  large  force  of  French  militia  whom 
He  had  induced  to  rise,  was  ravaging 
The  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  first  having 
Destroyed  your  Chateau,  burning  you  alive. 
Also  that  joined  with  rapidly  increasing 
Numbers,  he  purposed  to  attack  the  city. 
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To  hoist  the  French  flag,  and  ally  himself 
Unto  the  revolutionary  states. 
Immediately  I  set  forth  with  these  troops 
To  find  out  what  this  was  so  noised  abroad. 
We  have  encountered  no  militia  yet, 
But  their  reputed  leader  has  been  taken; 
Captain  Demont  will  tell  the  manner  of 
His  capture. 

Aide-de-Camp.    When,  Colonel  Gloucester,  we 
were  hastening 
Along  the  river-road,  beyond  some  trees 
Which  crowded  closely  on  its  southern  edge 
We  caught  a  sound  of  wailing,  towards  which 

straightway 
We  spurred,  and  found  this  lady,  who  in  tears 
Was  clinging  to  the  prisoner's  hands  while  he 
Appeared  to  threai'en  her.    A  boat  lay  ready 
In  which  this  old  man  sat  with  lifted  oars. 
And  into  it  the  prisoner  leapt  when  we 
Approached,  but  was  too  late  to  pull  away. 

Edward.  Madame! 

(Madeleine  uncovers  her  face.) 

You  were  a  cousin  of  Elise  Le  Beau, 
And  are  betrothed  unto  this  man? 

Madeleine.  I  am  his  wife. 

Edward.  Are  you  aware  what  his  crimes  have 
been? 

Madeleine.  Better  aware  than  any  other  soul. 

Edward.  You  were  not  his  accomplice? 

Madeleine.  I  was  his  wife. 

Edward.  He  has  destroyed  my  property — ^with 
malice 
This  much  he  did ;  with  malice  also,  more 
He  would  have  done, — destroyed  me  therewithin. 
'Tis  not  his  fault  that  now  I  live,  and  'tis 
A  consequence  upon  his  fault  that  two 
Have  perished;  young  they  were;  this  noble  girl, 
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Whose  graciousness  you  must  have  known,  and 

he, 
My  brother,  whom  none  knew  that  did  not  love. 
She  in  the  flames  that  man  created,  died; 
He  in  the  loss  of  her.    Can  aught  be  said 
For  this  your  husband  and  my  enemy? 

Madeleine.    Oh.    Colonel   Gloucester,   he  had 
many  virtues: 
Thrift,  gentleness,  consideration,  pride. 
But  love  of  wealth  touched  on    some    flaw    in 

honour, 
Until  the  two  bred  envy,  robbery, 
Deceit  and  cruelty,  hatred  and  crime — 
Such  was  the  natural  order  of  their  birth. 
With  him  I  lived  deceitfully,  with  him 
I  plotted  too  against  you  all,  and  more 
Than  any  man  will  ever  know,  against 
Myself.    But  still  I  hope  for  him,  for  still 
There  lieth  hidden  in  him  good — in  both 
Of  us  the  seeds  of  sorrowful  repentance. 

Edward.  I  then  withdraw  my  charges ;  I  make 
none. 
Your  excellency,  it  is  in  your  hands 
Alone.    Be  merciful ! 

Governor.  If  nothing  else. 
It  should  and  shall  be  long  imprisonment. 

Madeleine.    Oh.  Guy,  look  up!   For  that  will 
give  us  time! 

Edward,    Time,  time!  what  would'st  thou  not 
have  changed  and  fitted. 
Had  they  but  trusted  to  thy  workmanship  ? 
Ah,  these  young  lives  do  seem  like  broken  threads, 
And  loosened  stitches.    But  let  Him  alone 
Say  that,  Who  knows  the  whole  design ! 

Suzanne.    Here  come  the  peasants,  marching 
for  the  dead. 

Pere  Perrot.  Let  them  be  carried  hence ! 
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(Enter  peasants,  'ircarching  for    the    dead    and 
bringing  with  them  two  biers,  on  which  the 
bodies  are  placed.) 
Peasants  (sing). 

Under  thy  pinions  bear   them,   O   death! 
Dark  is  thy  coming,  cold  is  thy  breath. 
Swifter  than  birds  thy  flight. 

Whether  to  dart  through  sea-caves  beneath. 
Whether  to   break   through   the   top-cloud's  wreath. 
Ever  it  is  from  sight. 

Sable  thou  art,  but  a  covering; 
Silent  thou  art,  but  ever  thy  wing 
Is  to  the  head  a  breast. 

Death,  thou  must  be  a  lovable  thing, 
If  thou  art  only  a  hovering 
Into  God's  ready  nest. 

Edward  (to  Delphine). 
Now,  while  we  follow,  tell  me  all  this  woe. 
Just  as  you  know  it,  utter  all  the  tale. 
(Exeunt.) 


"  RECOGNITION  " 

AND 
OTHER    VERSES 


RECOGNITION 

Who  else  would  help  us  up  the  cliff 
That  others  journey  round? 

Who  else  would  help  us  upward  if 
Not  thou,  to  higher  ground? 

The  moon  is  reaching  o'er  the  lake 

A  lengthy  silver  arm, 
And  on  the  pebbles  ripples  break 

And  murmur  out  a  charm. 

And  is  it  these  that  hold  us  here 

Beside  thee  on  the  height. 
And  make  us  wish  we  had  a  year 

And  not  an  hour  to-night? 

Waves  have  enchantment  of  their  own; 

Skies  have  their  starry  powers ; 
And  oft  a  spirit  dimly  shown 

Most  strangely  draweth  ours. 

But  there  is  still  a  verity, 

A  spell  above  all  waves 
And  stars  and  hidden  harmony, 

And,  oh,  it  saves,  it  saves ! 
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Men  term  it  this  and  that,  but  if 

I  chose  a  name,  'twould  be, 
The  will  that  helps  us  up  the  cliff. 

Where  now  we  stand  with  thee. 

A  RIVER  SONG 

Softly  as  the  water  lies 

Between  the  brink  and  brink, 
Softly  as  the  bubbles  rise 

Where  the  turtles  sink, 
Glides  our  canoe — oh,  were  it  but  forever ! 
Among  the  moonlit  curves  of  Humber  River. 

Gladly  as  behind  the  boat 

The  broken  waves  refill, 
Gladly  as  the  wild  bird's  note 

Droppeth  from  the  hill, 
I  hear  thy  voice — oh,  were  it  but  forever! 
Beneath  the  wooded  banks  of  Humber  River. 

Tenderly  as  moonbeams  wend 

The  shadows  on  the  sand. 
Tenderly  as  all  trees  blend 

Touching  where  they  stand. 
Heart  meeteth  heart — oh,  were  it  but  forever ! 
As  we  float  down  the  quiet  Humber  River. 

THE  DOVE 

At  last  it  came — across  the  waste  of  thought — 
With   wide-oped   wings   outstripping   light   it 
sped, 
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O'er  undrowned  Love  supporting  Hope's  pale 
head, 
The  Dove  I  had  sent  forth  returned,  and  brought 
A  sombre  leaf  with  tracery  of  a  scroll 
Whose  runes  were  spelled  by  my  reluctant  soul : 

I  had  descried  afar  the  joy  and  peace 
And  innocence  of  heart,  such  as  of  old 
Were  mine.    I  had  entreated  to  behold 

Green  fields  again,  and  that  the  heavens  cease 
Despair,  the  drifted  dead  culled  as  a  sheaf 
Be  laid  from  sight — yet  here,  the  leaf,  the  leaf ! 

And  of  its  freightage  I  have  slowly  conned 
But  part — for  who  may  fathom  in  a  phrase 
The  varied  riddles  of  all  yesterdays — 

And  to  the  common  lot  this  makes  me  bond. 
I  have  by  rote:  Labour  and  Sacrifice. 
0  Dove,  why  brought  you  to  me  this  device ! 


LIFE 

0,  infinite,  past  any  word; 
Too  unremitting  to  have  occurred ; 
Fearful  in  receiving; 
Terrible  in  leaving; 

Too  overwhelming  to  be  ever  checked ; 
Lending  itself  so  gently  to  be  decked; 
Wearing  its  beauty  through  its  strife ; 
That  which  now  holdeth  me — is  Life. 
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UNDERWEIRD 

The  sun  was  near  the  middle  of  the  sky, 

Through  which  the  white  clouds  skipped, 

And  heat  and  light  were  streaming  far  and  nigh. 

When,  suddenly,  a  wind  distraught  swept  by, 

And  all  the  tree-tops  dipped 

And  whitened,  and  I  knew  some  one  would  die. 

The  yielding  air  which  still  the  church  bell  bore 

Across  the  blistered  fields. 

Returning  brought  us  from  the  loud  lake  shore 

Sounds  of  the  maddened  water's  dooming  roar. 

Before  him  then  who  shields 

Or  bares  to  storm,  I  fell  on  the  church  floor. 

I  prayed  that  of  the  two  I  knew  afloat. 

My  lover  might  be  spared, 

Not  her's — oh  mine,  the  younger  in  the  boat; 

And  while   I   prayed  the  sobs  burst  from  my 

throat ; 
For  her  I  nothing  cared, 
Nor  of  the  people  round  me  took  I  note. 

The  feeling  came  to  me  that  God  would  hark. 
That  He  was  very  good ; 

And  by  her  side  whose  gaze  with  fear  was  dark, 
I  watched  them  drawing  in  the  little  bark. 
And  told  them  when  I  could: 
Though  both  seemed  dead,  but  one  of  them  was 
stark. 
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Oh  never  did  the  light  of  morning  beam 
As  gladly  to  an  eye — 

Oh  never  did  the  pink  of  springtime  gleam 
As  welcome  midst  leaves  withered,  as  did  seem 
The  first  blood  I  saw  try 

To  force  from  my  love's   face  the  cold  death- 
dream  ! 


And  now  she  sits  beside  a  low  grave  stone 

Upon  the  churchyard  slope. 

Thither  she  goes  at  eve,  but  makes  no  moan. 

While  I  sit  in  my  house  and  work,  alone: 

I  think  there  is  more  hope 

To-day  in  her  heart-break  than  in  my  own. 


SONG:     WHEN  IN  THY  PRESENCE,  DEAR 

I  who  have  lips  that  can  utter 
Words  men  are  pleased  to  hear. 

Speak  but  to  stumble  and  stutter. 
When  in  thy  presence,  dear. 

Thoughts  for  thee  rise  in  me,  thronging. 

Eager  with  them  I  come, 
Half  but  to  tell  to  thee,  longing. 

Yet  I  am  once  more  dumb. 

When  before  God  I  am  kneeling. 

Want  there  is  not  of  speech; 
Silence,  then,  nothing  concealing 

He  cannot  know  and  reach. 
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So  with  thy  heart  would  I,  dearest, 
Sweeter  communion  seek, 

Not  by  the  words  that  are  clearest, 
But  those  I  cannot  speak. 
February  24,  189S. 


I  HAVE  TWO  FRIENDS 

I  have  two  friends. 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling- 
For  'when  day  ends 

In  truth  there  is  no  telling 
Where  we  may  go. 

By  woodland  grass 
Where  mild  streams  flow 

And  few  men  pass. 

And  one  is  wise. 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling- 
For  'neath  soft  skies 

In  truth  there  is  no  telling 
What  we  may  do 

Along  the  shore. 
Where  he  leads  through 

Shy  nature's  door. 

And  one  is  fair. 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling- 
For  in  free  air 

In  truth  there  is  no  telling 
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How  we  may  grow 

To  what  high  grace, 
Who  love  and  know 

Her  gentle  face. 

And  one  is  I, 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling — 
Ev'n  while  I  sigh 

In  truth  there  is  no  telling, 
That  I  should  live 

And  come  to  be — 
Who  take  and  give — 

One  of  the  three ! 

And  it  is  sweet. 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling — 
When  we  three  meet, 

In  truth  there  is  no  telling. 
Kind  unrestraint 

Hath  taught  us  this : 
Beyond  last  feint 

Begins  first  bliss. 

And  it  is  good. 

And  oh !  my  heart  is  swelling — 
In  simple  mood 
Which  is  beyond  the  telling, 
That  we  can  move 

And  speak  and  smile 
With  this  rare  love. 

If  but  awhile. 

June  22,  1894. 
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THE  HISTORIAN  TO  A  WOMAN 

I. 

"I  have  no  right  to  it," 

Man  cries,  "that  happiness  high-hung, 

Till  I  climb,  bit  by  bit— 

O,  let  it  never  be  down-swung ! 

Behold  it  radiant,  lit 

By  some  celestial  flame,  among 

The  stars,  to  reach  from  that  last  rung." 

II. 

Beneath  the  highest  pine. 

Where  sounds  the  ancient  Northern  sea. 

They  stood  where  did  entwine 

Them  love  in  bondage,  equally. 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  brine 

Whose  drinker  takes  more  thirstily, 

And  he  was  fair  as  Victory. 

"When  all  our  bands  are  gone 

Southward  and  back  again,  meet  me ! 

With  Roman  helmet  on 

I  shall  most  glorious  greet  thee ; 

At  last  the  Rhine  war  won, 

Thou'lt  not  slim  love-foe  defeat  me!" 

III. 

Below  the  rapturous  height 

That  led  unswayed  the  Gothic  spire. 

They  wandered  one  pale  night. 

And  where  his  arm  with  the  Cross  took  fire 

Was  pressed  by  lips  too  white. 

And  each  to  each  was  the  heart's  empire. 

And  morn  was  parting  far  and  dire. 
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"But  first  it  doth  befit  me, 

0  fragrant  one,  thine  arms  to  leave, 

Till  mine  clasp  that  city. 

And  Christ's  i?weet  sepulchre  retrieve; 

Then  back,  in  thy  pity, 

0  faithful  one,  thine  own  receive!" 

IV. 

Within  a  western  land, 

Upon  a  spacious  sun-lit  street, 

Where  marts  and  houses  stand, 

Unhastened  of  the  thronging  feet. 

Two  moved  on,  hand  in  hand. 

And  I  know  how  their  young  hearts  beat 

With  hope  that  all  men's  lives  repeat. 

"This  boon,  though  it  be  given. 

Is  not  for  me,  dear  love,  to  take. 

It  must  be  like  some  Heaven, 

And  end,  far-held,  for  me  to  make. 

Keep  it  till  I  have  striven. 

0,  keep  it  for  our  own  love's  sake !" 

V. 

Something  did  Teuton,  knight. 

And  modern  lover,  sought  for,  get. 

Some  distance  up  the  height 

They  made  their  way,  and  may  have  met 

Their  loves : — Truly,  a  light 

Illumes  the  top-most  rung.    But  set 

Therein  has  been  no  mortal  yet. 
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SONG:  0  ERIE  CAN  FLOW  TO  ONTARIO 

0,  yellow  the  water  and  grey  the  sky, 
And  none  but  the  gulls  that  are  circling  by 
Can  hear  me,  as  I  hear  their  plaintive  cry. 

And  shallow  they  call  thee,  0  Erie  lake. 

But  deep  enough  thou  for  the  storm  to  shake. 

And  shallow  my  heart,  but  it,  too,  can  break. 

And  whither  go  ye  when  the  storm  winds  blow. 
White  gulls,  that  are  fluttering  to  and  fro? 
And  whither  my  soul,  can  it  flee  in  its  woe?  ? 

And  what  do  ye,  then,  striving  waves  that  heave 
When  shore  after  shore  ye  are  forced  to  leave? 
And  unto  what  more  have  I  now  to  cleave? 

0,  Erie  can  flow  to  Ontario, 

And  I  to  my  love  can  as  surely  go; 

Yet  both  of  us  mourn  for  do  we  not  know, 

We  cannot  remain,  but  must  haste  on  still, 
With  surges  that  sigh,  and  with  eyes  that  fill. 
Pursuing  the  channel  of  God's  own  will ! 

Port  Rowan,  1893. 


IN  ANARCHY 

For  power,  wealth,  estate,  and  all  men  deem 
Earth's  treasures,  I  care  not;  I  long  for  naught 

Of  honor  more  than  this:  to  be  supreme 
As  ruler  of  the  region  of  my  thought. 
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For  through  its  centres  anarchy  is  spread; 

And  not  to  reason  buildeth  it  a  shrine ; 
But  strong  and  eager  it  hath  filled  my  head 

With  images  of  that  dear  form  of  thine. 

Yet,  though  confounded,  will  I  not  despair; 

Midst  my  reflections  peace  may  spring  from 
strife : 
By  seeing  thee  erected  everywhere, 

In  time,  they'll  learn  thine  own  true  way  of  life. 


XOUTHOS 

I  lay  in  the  abyss  of  sleep, 
Where,  like  unto  a  petal  blown 
Adown  its  many  caverned  steep. 

My  soul  had  wandered  with  its  own 
Confused  imaginings,  which  took 
The  accent  of  some  low  lost  tone, 

The  joy  of  a  remembered  look, 

And  placed  them  gently  on  their  feet 

Whom  life  too  hastily  forsook. 

We  seemed  so  happily  to  meet. 
And  love  and  touch  and  not  to  weep. 
With  repetitions  vague  and  sweet. 

I  lay  in  the  abyss  of  sleep ; 
When  suddenly  a  call  came  down, 
And  swifter  than  a  meteor's  leap, 
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■  Breaking  away  from  forms  dream-shown, 
My  soul  sped  to  the  upper  clear, 
To  the  surroundings  it  had  known. 

And  thereupon  pressageful  fear 
Swept  over  me  with  withering  breath : 
It  was  a  foreign  atmosphere 

That  I  had  reached,  wherein  beneath 
The  terror  and  astonishment 
I  grew  relaxed  as  if  for  death. 

The  feet  with  which  of  old  I  went 
Were  absent,  and  none  took  their  place, 
Yet  found  I  no  impediment. 

The  hands  whose  labour  was  my  grace 
Were  gone,  yet  missed  I  not  their  use ; 
My  eyes  illumined  not  a  face. 

And  yet,  although  I  was  set  loose 
From  earth,  suspended  in  some  sky, 
Unbounded,  pulsating,  recluse. 

With  clearer  sight  could  I  descry 
The  world  below,  and  all  things  far 
Removed,  than  that  which  was  near  by. 

A  cloud  within  whose  heart  a  star 
Was  burning,  floated  over  me; 
And  though  its  glory  was  a  bar 

Unto  my  vision,  I  could  see 
Or  feel  a  radiance  not  the  same, 
A  jet  of  greater  purity, 
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A  brighter  flame  within  the  flame ; 
Till  all  my  soul  in  one  hope  cast, 
I  hailed  it  with  the  old  life  name : 

"Thou  who  didst  help  me  in  the  past, 
Thou  who  didst  lift  me  out  of  sin, 
Xouthos,  0  Xouthos,  thou,  at  last !" 

Mine  was  the  joy  of  those  who  win 
The  portal  of  their  love's  abode 
And  hear  a  voice  cry :  enter  in. 

When  from  the  star  his  accents  flowed 

Intense,  melodious  and  bold. 

His — upon  whom  had  been  bestowed 

The  onward  life  he  had  foretold. 
Whose  beauty  shone  within  his  eyes 
Before,  and  made  all  men  withhold 

Their  pettiness  from  one  so  wise. 
And  so  unclogged  upon  his  course 
By  earth's  innumerable  ties. 

His  words  were  like  an  effluent  force 
That  bore  my  spirit  on  their  stream. 
While  I  looked  upward  to  their  source: 

"Not  upon  me — upon  the  dream 

That  spins  through  space  below  thee,  gaze! 

This  single  hour  I  to  redeem 

"Thee  out  of  time  possess — oh  raise 
Not  eyes  of  worship  unto  mine! 
Behold,  these  are  the  skyey  ways! 
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"Bend  down  thy  sight  to  what  were  thine, 
Through  which  thy  blinded  spirit  whirled! 
The  bead  of  light  thou  seest  shine 

"As  if  just  visibly  impearled 
Upon  the  firmament's  low  hem, 
That,  oh  conceive  it,  is  the  world! 

"Even  till  now  the  root  and  stem 
And  branches  of  thy  life  were  there, 
Entwined  about  the  life  of  them 

"Who  nearest  to  thee,  let  thee  share 
Their  soil  and  shade  and  sun,  their  own 
Mysteriously  apportioned  air." 

"Surely  with  these  I  should  be  one, 
0  Xouthos,  and  their  side  my  home 
With  whom  'twere  anguish  to  have  done." 

Asking,  I  let  my  glances  roam 
Upward  again  where  now  his  head 
Was  outlined  like  a  golden  dome. 

When  lo,  all  spectacles  were  fled, 

And  only  I  hung  in  the  dim. 

And  faintly  for  some  presence  pled. 

Back  rang  the  tuned  voice  from  him : 
"Still  I  am  holding  thee :  look  thou 
Again,  and  mid  the  stars  that  swim 

The  ether,  seek  thy  world  out  now !" 

At  once  obedient,  I  saw 

Through  searchless  distance  earth's  checked  glow 
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Which  seemed  to  gradually  draw 
More  near  till  in  its  rim  of  light 
I  could  perceive  an  instant's  flaw, 

Three  times  repeated,  with  a  flight 
Of  some  bright  substances  that  left 
A  suffocation  in  the  night. 

For  in  the  moment  when  they  cleft 
The  circle  of  the  world,  my  heart 
Drummed  the  vain  dirge  of  the  bereft. 

"Before  me,  who  would  homeward  start? 
Why  doth  this  desolation  grow? 
What  essences  did  thence  depart?" 

"Those  unto  whom  thou  wouldst  now  go." 
"My  sweet-browed  Mother,  whose  last  child 
Received  all  things  she  could  bestow, 

"And  never  needed  one  who  smiled, 
And  proved  how  lovely  life  might  be 
If  others  were  as  pure  and  mild ! 

"My  starry  Laure,  whose  spirit  free 
At  last,  soared  to  its  altitude 
With  tender  beckoning  to  me ! 

"My  friend  whose  gracious  strength  renewed 
My  own  and  many  weak  ones  blessed, 
She,  with  the  wine  of  life  imbued ! 

"And,  oh,  my  Love,  whose  curved  lips  pressed 
All  their  wild  sweetness  on  my  soul, 
Contenting  me  while  they  caressed! 
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"Emptily  on  the  world  doth  roll, 

0  Xouthas,  let  me  not  return ! 
Disclose  to  me  their  sphere-wrapt  goal, 

"For  whom  insufferably  I  yearn! 

Where  shall  I  find  them?    From  their  tread 

No  toil  shall  keep  me,  no  pain  spurn." 

And  lo,  all  things  were  vanished, 

And  only  I  hung  in  the  dim. 

And  pled  with  God,  and  pled  and  pled. 

And  there  was  never  sound  nor  glim. 
While  as  a  babe  to  life  is  led 

1  was  led  from  this  interim. 


A  SONG  ON  THE  WAY 

Wander  not  thither,  0  restless  feet; 

Through  that  fair  woodland  lies  not  your  way : 
Still  on  the  highroad  'mid  dust  and  heat 

Leads  your  true  path  'till  the  close  of  day ! 

Pluck  not  those  flowers,  0  eager  hands ; 

Leave  them  ungathered  to  bloom  and  glow ; 
Must  there  not  blossom  in  other  lands 

Flowers  whose  seeds  you  have  yet  to  sow ! 

Linger  no  longer,  0  yearning  eyes. 
Looking  for  beauty  and  love  and  light; 

Do  you  not  know  the  eternal  skies 

Garment  themselves  in  the  shadows  of  night! 
The  "Varsity,"  1894. 
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TORONTO 

Upon  the  gentle  shoreland  of  the  lake. 

The  city  that  I  love  is  builded ; 

All  whose  young  roofs  are  freshly  gilded 

At  dawning  and  at  fall  of  night 

By  that  old  Colonist  whence  artists  take 

The  unexhausted  lore  of  light. 

Along  its  streets  and  o'er  its  garden  walls 
The  trees  of  changing  green  are  growing, 
Their  unrestricted  branches  throwing 
Soft  shadows  and  rich  tracery 
With  freer  will  as  their  sweet  service  calls 
More  gratitude  from  all  who  see. 

And  somnolent  at  noon  its  toilers  rest, 
While  loud  above  the  robin's  chanting 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  implanting. 
And  though  no  man  might  say  he  heard. 
Deep  sinks  that  melody  within  his  breast, 
And  silently  he  thanks  the  bird. 

And  when  at  ev'ning's  fall  the  sky  is  gray, 

Sometimes  a  heavy  bar  is  riven 

A  moment,  as  it  would  enliven 

Us  with  the  countenance  of  light — 

'Tis  such  a  promise  as  a  mother  may 

In  leaving  give  her  child  at  night. 

0,  city  that  I  love,  I  would  that  you 

Might  deem  the  stature  of  advancing 

Were  ever  in  such  grace  enhancing. 

And  that  no  enterprise  of  men 

For  power  and  wealth,  your  virtues  may  undo, 

And  make  me  to  you  alien. 
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ON  A  PORTRAIT 

A  satyr  and  an  angel  fill  the  face 

Of  her  who  loves  your  love. 
The  first  one  flaunteth  in  the  lower  space, 

The  other  waits  above. 

Hard  they  were  combatting  ere  she  was  born, 

Each  for  the  greater  share; 
And  still  with  their  opposing  hope  and  scorn 

They  keep  them  stoutly  there. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  which  of  them  will  reap 

The  soul  they  so  entice; 
Finally  gather  it  into,  or  keep 

It  out  of  Paradise. 


THE  BORE 

Our  life  is  like  the  sea's  uprush 

Between 
Banks  that  o'erlean 
The  course  too  narrow  for  the  push 

Unseen. 

Upon  its  wave  high  powers  ride : 

They  are, 
Joy  like  a  star 
Of  heav'n ;  woe  like  a  cloud  to  hide 

And  bar. 

Like  not  the  flood  which  spends  its  crest 

Where  low 
Its  afterflow 
Drifts  through  the  marsh,  immanifest 

And  slow. 


1 
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May  mine  its  purpose  e'er  conceal ; 

That  bliss, 
That  pain,  e'er  miss 
Their  hold  on  it;  nor  may  it  steal 

To  this: 

That  'neath  the  winging  night  and  day 

It  lack 
Impulse,  and  slack 
Remain,  or  ebb  by  paltry  way 

And  track. 

Yet  from  the  hands  to  life  which  cling 

Life  goes ; 
And  into  those 
That  let  it  pass,  uncoveting. 

Life  flows. 


THE  WIZARDESS 

The  ancient  lady  dwelt  upon  the  hill 

That  rolls  above  the  city's  threaden  mazes. 
Her  lovely  marble  house  may  be  there  still — 
It  was  an  octagon  and  showed  such  skill, 
Some  of  its  facets  won  each  passer's  praises. 

And  when  one  pausing  with  a  well-pleased  glance 
Surveyed  this  quaintest  of  abodes,  astonished, 
The  ancient  lady  sometimes  seized  the  chance, 
And  sooner  than  the  gazer  could  advance. 

Had  him  transfixed,  bewildered,    and    admon- 
ished. 
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I  wondered  often  what  might  be  the  word 

With    which    these    changing    listeners    were 
greeted, 
Nor  know  it  yet;  but,  oh,  I  clearly  heard, 
And  should  have  minded  as  its  song  the  bird, 
The  measure  which  to  me  the  wizard  meted : 

One  day  in  early  spring  wide  flew  her  door : 
The  little  tepid  streams  were  each  a  focus 

Whence  sunbeams  fed  pale  grass;  and  more  and 
more 

Emboldened  by  the  thought  of  springs  before, 
Out  of  its  earthy  bed  there  peeped  a  crocus : 

Then  came  she  down  the  garden  path  and  bowed 
And  beckoned  me,  while  I  approached,  behold- 
ing 
Her  eyes  alone — her  visage  else  a  cloud — 
Piercing,  and,  as  Athene's  were  avowed. 

The  hue  of  air  whose  depths  the  sun  is  golding : 

She  spoke,  and  like  the  running  streams  her  voice 

Was  sweet,  and  murmurous  as  is  the  ocean, 
And  distant  as  the  stars :  "Young  maid,  no  choice 
Is  yours  to  make.     You  dream  since  you  rejoice 
In  beauty  through  these  days  that  your  emotion 

"Is  near  my  Homer's,  or  my  Chaucer's ;  e'en 

My  matchless  bard's  who  dwelt  upon  the  Avon ! 
Perchance  like  Faust's;  or  his  whose  sev'n-hued 

sheen 
Hath  haloed  Beatrice!    or  his,  the  dean 

Of    truth    and    taste    at    Concord.      Them    I 
blazon " 
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When,  chokingly:  "You  err,"  I  cried,  "your  name? 

"Before  these  master-souls  my  own  is  kneelihg. 
Why  come  you  from  your  octagon  to  blame?" 
I've  wondered  ever  since  could  she  he  Fame, 

For  she  looked  not,  nor  spoke,  and  passed  as  one 
congealing. 


LINES    TO    A    COW 

AND 

OTHER    VERSES 


TO  A  COW. 

Why  cow,  how  canst  thou  be  so  satisfied, 
So  well  content  with  all  things  here  below, 

So  unobtrusive  and  so  sleepy-eyed, 
So  meek,  so  lazy,  and  so  awful  slow? 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  everything  is  mixed, 
That  naught  is  as  it  should  be  on  this  earth. 

That  grievously  the  world  needs  to  be  fixed, 
That  nothing  we  can  gain  has  any  worth? 

That  times  are  hard,  that  life  is  full  of  care, 

Of  sin,  of  trouble  and  untowardness. 
That  love  is  folly,  friendship  but  a  snare? 

Prtt !  cow,  this  is  no  time  for  laziness ; 
The  cud  thou  chewest  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Get  up  and  moo !  tear  round,  and  quit  thy  dreams ! 


(Written  between  1890  and  1894.) 
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A  WARNING 

An  oyster  once  grew  sad 
Within  his  narrow  shell, 

And  felt  it  was  too  bad 
That  he  could  never  tell, 

What  other  people  thought 
About  the  world  and  him; 

And  so  a  scheme  he  wrought 
To  slide  beyond  the  rim. 

But  when  he  got  outside 

Where  he  had  hoped  to  shine, 

He  could  not  though  he  tried 
His  spreading  form  confine. 

He  lay  about  upon 

His  stomach  or  his  head. 

And  could  be  only  prone 

And  wish  that  he  were  dead. 

And  I,  who  saw  his  plight, 
Crawled  back  into  my  place. 

Resolved  though  lost  to  sight, 
I  would  not  be  to  grace. 


A  MOON-BEAM 

The  rift  of  blue 

Grew  wider  like  an  opening  eyelid; 

And  the  moon  looked  through 

And  smiled  at  the  ways  of  men,  as  I  did ; 

Until  with  rue, 

I  saw  that  her  smile  might  be  named  bifid, 

And  include  me  too. 
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AUNTY'S  EPITAPH 

A  lady  lieth  here, 

Who  was  as  honest  as  the  noontime  sun. 

And  unto  many  dear ; 

Without  a  fear 

To  tell  what  should  be  done, 

Without  a  fear  to  do  it. 

Rewarded  or  misunderstood, 
Howe'er  men  might  construe  it, 
Determined  ever  to  do  good. 
December  4,  1898. 


TO  ME  CONSCIENCE 

'Tis  mesilf  that's  torminted, 
Mesilf  that's  to  blame, 

For  not  havin'  previnted 
This  heart-hurtin'  game. 

Is  ut  like  love  could  hould  me 
Harpoonin'  me  through, 

If  I  acted  out  bouldly, 
Referrin'  to  you? 

An'  wud  debt  be  increasin' 

Wid  niver  a  cint, 
For  to  pay  me  deceasin' 

Were  ut  the  evint, 

If  I  recognized  shtarvin' 
Was  better  than  bread. 

To  the  poor  but  desarvin', 
As  you  iver  said? 
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But  'twill,  shure,  be  to-morrow 

The  same  as  to-day; 
I  will  love  an'  will  borrow — 

The  divil  to  pay. 

An'  there's  no  consolation 

Attributin'  this 
To  me  parents  or  nation 

Behavin'  amiss. 

*Tis  me  own  heart  that's  breakin'. 
Me  own  debt  that's  swole. 

In  a  brief  way  of  speakin', 
Ut  is  me  own  hole. 


TO  WRITERS 

Justice  amended,  not  distress, 

When  we  agreed 
To  keep  the  liberty  of  press ; 

And  half  our  gain 
Becomes  whole  loss  of  time,  unless 

We  do  maintain. 
Since  we  are  freed — 

Whoe'er  it  pain — 
Our  freedom  not  to  read. 


A  LA  HEINE 

The  sky  is  heavy ;  filled  with  troubled  sleep. 
The  star-eyes  with  their  shadow  lashes,  sweep 
Anon  a  wond'ring  look  of  pity 
Upon  the  great  unconscious  city. 
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And  at  the  window  wistful-eyed  she  stands, 

In  fancy  clasps  once  more  those  strong,  Kind 

hands ; 
Beneath  the  misty  street-lamps  flicker; 
And,  list'ning  thus,  her  heart  throbs  quicker — 
For  is  not  that  the  loved  one's  tread? 
Swift  glancing  out  she  sees  instead 
The  post-boy's  neat  official  head ! 
With  sentiment  she  cannot  utter. 
She  sinks  back  sad.    But  hark!  a  flutter 
Comes  faintly  from  below;  if  still 
It  prove  a  note  from  Will — 
She  flies  to  meet — ah,  well,  a  bill. 
(Grip,  August  31,  1889.) 


AS    A    LITTLE    CHILD 

AND 

OTHER    VERSES 


AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD 

Unseen  I  entered  in 

Where  it  was  dark  and  severed  from  the  rest; 

In  other  rooms  the  din 

Went  on;  here  nothing  living  was  exprest. 

Reluctantly  I  drew 

Nearer  to  that  too  straightened  couch  where  lay 

The  dead  prepared  for  view 

Of  men  who  came  to  gape,  or  paused  to  pray. 

The  hands,  shrunk  thin  in  death. 

Were  placed  in  shift  of  ease  upon  the  breast; 

The  eyes  were  hid  beneath 

Their  lids,  and  o'er  the  head  was  writ  At  Rest. 

Then,  suddenly  the  door 

Was  pushed  apart,  and  eagerly  a  child 

Ran  in,  and  stood  before 

The  awful  corse,  with  no  fear,  for  he  smiled. 
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His  roughened  curls  fell  over 

The  face  of  death,  his  warm  lips  pressed  the 

head; 
Lest  someone  should  discover 
And  hinder  him,  he  whispered  fast,  and  said: 

"Father,  you  went  away  from  here. 

I  know  by  this  time  you  must  have  gone  far. 

But  if  I  speak  through  your  old  ear. 

You'll  maybe  hear  me  better  where  you  are. 

"You  cannot  come  and  fetch  me  too. 

They  all  say  not.    And  when  they  told  me  so 

I  cried.    But  I'll  come  after  you 

To-night.   When  they  put  me  to  bed  I'll  go. 

"I  do  not  know  how  you  got  out 
Of  your  body.    I  forget  quite  how  I 
Got  in.    But  I  will  hunt  about 
Until  I  find  the  place  where  people  die. 

"And  if  I  am  a  little  long, 

Don't  think  I'm  playing,  like  that  day  at  noon 

I  kept  you  late.    I'm  very  strong. 

I  think  that  I  can  overtake  you  soon." 

They  interrupted  him. 

And  bore  him  off,  as  he  the  thing  should  shun. 

And  it  may  be  a  whim — 

But  I  believe  the  dead  man  heard  his  son. 
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ROBIN  CHORUS 

(Pub.  as  "Cherry  Ripe,"  in  Globe  (Circle,)  July, 
1896. 

Old  Robin : 

Hearken,  ye  robins,  ere  the  latest  star 

Be  vanished,  part  now  part  your  sleep-sealed 

lids, 
Prepare  for  what  the  oldest  robin  bids ; 
That  ye  shall  follow  him,  oh,  nothing  far. 
Nor  out  of  this  dear  city  of  the  lake, 
But  to  a  garden  which  for  one  tree's  sake 
Is  paradise — 
Let  this  suffice 
Them  who  are  wise  and  hungry  and  awake ! 

Chorus : 

Sooner  than  children  wake. 

Waken  we  robins,  singing  ere  dawn; 

Sooner  than  cities  make 

Sounds  of  their  own  o'er  market  and  lawn, 

All  we  our  plumage  shake. 

Lilt  on  our  branchy  way, 

Outstripping  day. 

Lead  Elder,  lead  our  wings ! 

By  hedge  and  tree-top,  o'er  slanting  roof. 

While  our  cantata  brings 
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Faces  to  windows  not  in  reproof, 
And  ere  the  first  beam  flings 
Light  on  the  feeding  tree, 
There  let  us  be! 


Old  Robin : 

By  soft  and  quick  as  ever  was  bird's  flight, 
Now  are  ye  nigh  the  little  garden  fence, 
Here  pause  and  (^ach  one  gather  up  his  sense 
Lest  some  young  brain  grow  dizzy  at  the  sight 
Of  this  most  pleasant  tree  whose  cherries  red 
As  large  and  riper  than  your  robin's  head, 
Hang  numerous  and  free! 
Dart  and  behold  the  tree 
Shapely  and  green  enough  to  lure  the  dead ! 

Chorus : 

Happier  who  could  be, 

Under  imaginable  skies. 

Cheerier  who  than  we, 

Swelling  our  tan  breasts  twice  their  size? 

Robin's  felicity. 

After  his  own  clear  pipe. 

Cherries,  cherries,  more  or  less  ripe! 

Old  Robin: 

From  yonder  doorway  spoke  a  lady  fair 
But  yesterday,  as  I  came  coolly  near : 
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"Please  take  the  cherries,  sir,  please  have  no 

fear, 
Foi  you  and  yours  the  tree  is  standing  there." 
And  I  replied — 

Chorus : 

Cherries  without  retreat. 

Ladies  and  trees  have  roots  that  love  peace, 

Cherries  for  all  to  eat. 

Cherries  and  no  rude  feet. 

While  in  the  east  the  sun  doth  increase. 

And  its  rays  go  up. 

Chirrup!  chirrup! 

Old  Robin : 

They  vv^ill  not  listen  any  more  to  such 
As  know,  but  eat,  and  flit,  and  eat  again ; 
And  it  will  be  with  them  as  'tis  with  men : 
Having  too  little,  then  taking  too  much. 


THE  OLD  YEAR 

"Mother,"  said  Esther  May 
Ere  it  was  New  Year's  Day, 
"The  picture  which  you  hung 
Upon  my  bedroom  wall 
I  do  not  like  at  all. 
It  shows  the  new  year  young 
And  beautiful  and  gay; 
The  old  year  bent  and  grey ; 
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His  visage  lined  with  care — 
So  different  are  the  pair 
Who  pass  each  other  by 
That  I  could  almost  cry." 

"How  should  the  old  year  look? 
Now  let  me  understand?" 
The  mother  said,  and  took 
Gently  her  little  hand. 

"He  ought  to  look  more  wise, 
And  clearer  in  the  eyes. 
About  him  he  should  wear 
A  glad,  triumphant  air, 
Like  one  who  has  done  well. 
His  breast  should  not  be  thin, 
But  ought  to  rise  and  swell ; 
And  just  when  enters  in 
The  new  year,  he  should  smile 
Encouragingly,  while 
He  calls :  'Come,  have  no  fear. 
Follow  on,  little  new  year, 
For  I  have  gone  before 
And  opened  many  a  door.'  " 

"Oh,  truly,  you  are  right," 
Answered  the  mother  mild, 
"And  always  in  your  sight 
May  it  be  thus,  my  child. 


UPON  A  SEA  OF  GRASS  HI 

Each  year  that  onward  goes, 
Seeming  but  to  disclose 
Some  farther  hope,  some  door 
Discovered  not  before." 
(Written  for  The  Children's  Circle  of  The  Globe.) 
Jan.  7,  1899. 


UPON  A  SEA  OF  GRASS 

There  are  stranger  things  to  see, 
I  assure  you  solemnly. 
In  some  little  garden  spaces 
Than  in  many  wider  places. 

And  to  prove  this,  where  I  pass 
I  perceive  a  sea  of  grass, 
And  a  clothes-basket  of  willows 
Rowed  by  Fanny  o'er  the  billows. 

And  her  oars  are  each  a  broom, 
Which  she  pulls  as  if  from  doom. 
Up  and  down  the  deep  sea  grooving. 
With  the  basket  never  moving. 

Till  her  little  red  print  dress. 
Like  a  signal  of  distress, 
Blows  behind  her  in  the  south  wind 
With  the  torn  piece  fallen  unpinned. 

Though  her  face  with  toil  grows  pale, 
Back  she  flings  her  plaited  tail, 
While  secure  on  land  Sport  waggeth 
What  he  hath,  which  seldom  flaggeth. 
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'Tis  as  brave  of  her,  I  vow, 
And  as  practicable  now, 
As  the  things  we  battle  after ; 
With  as  good  a  cause  for  laughter ! 
1894. 


TIP:  ON  A  CANARY'S  DEATH 

Sweet  and  distinct  thy  last  note  rang, 
Singer  minute,  whose  little  chord 

Never  prevented  what  thou  sang 
Having  ambition  heavenward. 

Seeing  the  space  about  thee  wide. 
Feeling  the  impulse  of  thy  wings 

Checked  and  frustrated  at  thy  side. 
Hast  thou  descanted  bitter  things  ? 

Nay.    In  thy  cage,  with  head  thrown  high, 
Thou  hast  poured  music  full  and  fast 

Into  a  world  which  did  deny 

Thee  freedom — 0  thou  free  at  last! 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  RHYME 

On  New  Year's  Eve 

Some  people  smile  and  some  people  grieve. 

As  some  people  should, 

Who  have  been  and  have  not  been  good. 
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On  New  Year's  Day, 
All  people  smile,  for  all  people  may- 
Begin  to  be  better, 
In  spirit  first,  and  then  in  letter. 
(Written  for  the  Children's  Circle,   The  Globe, 
Jan.  7,  1899.) 


HIS  SNAILSHIP 

(Family  Helicidae,  Genus  Helix,  terrestrial  air 
breathing,  a  gastropod.) 

He  hangeth  to  the  chilly  side 

Of  our  brown  ordinary  flower-pot; 
And  when,  lest  harm  betide. 

We  try  to  help  him  to  some  safer  spot. 
He  cleaveth  with  his  head,  and  feet  as  well, 

This  most  determined  snail. 
And  if  he  dared  to  take  it  from  the  shell 

Cleave  would  he  with  his  tail. 

Indeed,  despite  the  faults  he  hath. 

Would  even  one  among  you  blame  him  wholly. 
Who  knew  he  took  the  dizzy  path 

Across  the  tablecloth  untrod  and  knolly, 
And  in  the  darksom^e  caverns  of  chenille 

The  needle  chanced  to  miss. 
Fought  for  his  life;  who  is  there  would  not  feel 

For  heart  so  stout  as  this? 
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Not  like  his  snailship  may  I  cling 

To  any  cherished,  long-the-worse  ambition, 
Whenso  the  gods  some  better  thing 

Would  show  by  inspiration  or  tradition! 
Yet  would  I  be  like  him  when  yield  he  must, 

For  then  he  backeth  in, 
And  leaveth  but  a  quiet  outer  crust, 

As  if  no  strife  had  been. 

(Written  for  the  Children's  Circle.) 

A  LAY  OF  BOURGEONING 

0  Spring,  the  grass,  trees,  blossoms, — they 
Salute  thee,  shall  not  I  this  May? 
Mother  of  Miracles 

Thy  beauty  is  too  great  to  say. 
Let  me  but  murmur  thee  a  lay, 
Mother  of  Miracles 

Of  bourgeoning,  as  yesterday 
It  chanced  upon  the  garden  way, 
Mother  of  Miracles 

1  found  a  little  dark  brown  head. 
Face-upward  in  my  garden-bed, 
Among  the  tulips ; 

"What  are  you  doing  there,"  I  said, 
"Have  some  of  those  bright  fellows  fled. 
Among  the  tulips, 

"And  asked  you  to  grow  there  instead, 
That  you  are  lying  thus  outspread 
Among  the  tulips?" 
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The  red  lips  answered  gravely:  "No; 
I  never  knew  just  how  to  go 
Like  this  in  Springtime; 

"But  now  I'm  getting  them  to  show 
Me,  too,  the  way  to  come  out  so 
Like  this  in  Springtime; 

"And  when  I  find  out  all  they  know, 
I'll  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  grow 
Like  this  in  Springtime." 

Her  eyes  beneath  their  lashes'  shade, 
Like  orbs  whose  light  the  sun  hath  made 
In  far  off  mystery, 

Shone  up  to  mine,  wherein  I  stayed 
Some  tears  of  joy,  and  straightway  laid 
— In  far  off  mystery — 

My  face  near  hers,  being  so  afraid 
The  secret  might,  ere  told  me,  fade 
In  far  off  mystery. 


A  SICK  CHILD'S  CAROL 

On  Christmas  morn 

A  cry  forlorn 

Breaks  from  a  mother's  lips ; 

While  her  child  sleeps. 

Death  towards  him  creeps 

And  round  a  cold  arm  slips. 
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'Teace  on  the  earth!" 

Men  sing  the  birth 

To  Mary  of  a  Son. 

Meanwhile  is  heard 

The  woman's  word: 

"And  soon  I  shall  have  none: 

*0n  this  dark  day 

I  cannot  pray, 

My  mouth  with  grief  is  dumb; 

I  feel  not  peace 

But  pain  increase 

Though  Jesus  Christ  has  come." 

Upon  her  knees 
The  sick  child  sees 
His  mother  sore  distrest, 
And  speaks  to  cheer : 
"My  mother,  dear, 
Sing  praises  with  the  rest! 

"Oh,  blest  is  He, 

For  I  would  be 

Afraid  to  die  this  morn. 

If  that  young  one, 

God's  gentle  son, 

Jesus,  had  not  been  born." 


BENEATH    THE    PINES 
AND 
OTHER    VERSES 


BENEATH  THE  PINES 

The  music  which  had  been  so  sweet 

Was  falling  faintly  from  the  breeze; 
I  stood  upon  the  long  straight  street 

Beneath  those  melancholy  trees, 
Those  ancient  trees,  beyond  the  park 

Where  you  and  I  have  wandered  oftentimes. 
And  looking  southward  through  the  dark 

Foreboding  branches  no  child  ever  climbs, 
I  saw  in  fancy  how  you  walked 

With  joy  in  one  beside  you, 
I  heard  in  fancy  how  you  talked 

Of  what  was  not  denied  you — 
I  looked  and  listened  till  the  melody 

Of  that  enchanted  strain 
Had  passed,  like  you,  too  far  away  from  me 

To  ever  come  again. 

Yet,  while  my  ear  for  what  was  lost 

Still  waited,  suddenly  I  heard 
The  voice  of  many  who  accost 

Us  everywhere  with  look  and  word 
Of  misery,  the  great  select 

Of  suffering;  and  even  no  less  clear 
The  laugh  of  them  love  does  connect 

With  gentle  hands,   laughter  which  told  me, 
here, 
As  yonder  where  you  were,  life's  bliss 

Ran  full  to  overflowing; 
And  over  that,  and  under  this. 

The  arts  of  man  upgrowing 
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In  many  a  symbolic  shape  and  sound — 

Then  ceased  I  to  deplore 
A  loss  which  left  for  me  so  much  more  found 

Than  had  been  mine  before. 


SONG:     0  WIND,  0  TRAV'LING  FROM  THE 
SUN  THAT  SET 

0  wind,  0  trav'ling  from  the  sun  that  set, 

Thou  leapest  o'er  the  day 

That  farther  bore  away 
The  love  I  cherished  and  the  lips  I  met. 

0  Wind,  0  trav'ling-  from  the  sun  that  set, 

If  thou  hadst  seen  the  play 

O'er  which  night's  curtains  sway, 
Thou  wouldst  not  laugh  because  my  eyes  are  wet. 

0  Wind,  O  trav'ling  from  the  sun  that  set, 

Since  my  love  might  not  stay. 

Blow  me  with  thee,  I  pray, 
0  Wind,  with  thee,  to  learn  how  to  forget. 


LIFE'S  REPLY 

I  crawled  to  the  feet  of  Life, 

And  cried :   Take  back  thy  gift, 

And  let  me  thither  drift 

Where  Death  shall  exclude  thy  strife! 
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And  Life  whose  immensity  filled 

All  spaces  I  could  see, 

Responded  unto  me, 

The  child  who  must  needs  be  stilled: 

Mine,  too,  is  the  soundless  grave, 
Whose  entrance-stone  I  lift. 
Death  is  the  second  gift 
Which  follows  the  first  I  gave. 
He  who  hath  one  shall  have  both; 
And  more  he  will  then  still  crave ; 
Let  him  delight  in  each; 
Let  him  not  forward  reach; 
And  let  him  at  departure  not  be  loth. 

For,  that  is  the  way  of  death 

Which  is  the  way  of  birth. 

The  strife  within  my  girth 

Doth  heal  what  it  severeth. 

It  urgeth  the  roots  of  spring 

Which  it  stilled  with  winter's  breath; 

It  opens  the  blossom  wide, 

Though  it  flung  the  fruit  aside; 

And  it  raiseth  the  deserted  nestling's  wing. 

Yea.   Strife  is  the  change  of  night  to  noon; 

It  is  my  being's  wave. 

Make  thee  a  pillow  of  its  crest ; 

Upon  its  undulations  rest; 

For,  from  thy  quiet  grave, 

Soothly  it  will  bear  thee  onward  soon. 
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PRAYERS 

The  softest  sounds  of  music  fill 
The  vast  Cathedral,  stealing 
Within  poor  souls  whose  storm  they  still; 
A  thousand  people  kneeling 
Uplift  a  prayer 
To  God  where'er 
He  may  be — 
Oh  pity! 

Amid  the  thousand  there  are  three 
Most  vainly  praying,  praying: 
Man,  woman,  maid ;  sad,  verily, 
The  words  that  they  are  saying 
In  their  wild  prayer 
To  God  where'er 
He  may  be — 
Oh,  pity! 

The  man  beseeches  that  the  past 
Be  barren  to  his  sowing, 
And  that  the  evil  seeds  he  cast 
Be  fruitless  in  the  growing. 
In  his  wild  prayer 
To  God  where'er 
He  may  be — 
Oh,  pity! 

The  woman  pleads  the  hungry  grave 
Take  not  her  child  whom,  dying. 
Will  aught  in  earth  or  Heaven  save. 
While  she  is  sobbing,  sighing, 
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In  her  wild  prayer 
To  God  where'er 

He  may  be — 

Oh,  pity! 

The  maiden  begs  the  grace  of  love 
Which  has  been  so  denied  her : 
She  begs  it  by  the  love  above 
And  for  the  love  beside  her, 
In  her  wild  prayer 
To  God  where'er 
He  may  be — 
Oh,  pity! 

And  who  can  heai  the  voice  that  rings 
From  out  the  hidden  Heaven : 
Seek  not  irreparable  things 
For  they  shall  not  be  given 
For  any  prayer 
To  God  where'er 
He  may  be — 
Oh,  pity! 


WANDRED 

Wandred  was  running  when  I  saw  him  first. 

And  round  his  tender  form  were  set, 
As  if  from  far-off  glory,  newly  burst. 

Two  pinions,  wide  and  beautiful  and  white. 
Which  over  all  the  child's  eyes  met 

Shed  radiance,  too  mystic  for  our  sight. 
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But  when  I  knew  him  later,  older  than 

Some  men,  those  pinions  white  were  gone. 

Into  the  eager  fac«3  with  which  he  ran — 
For  still  he  ran — a  deep-cut  frown  was  laid, 

That  darkened  all  he  looked  upon. 

0,  for  a  sun  to  have  dispelled  that  shade! 

When  I  beheld  him  last,  the  haste  was  mine. 

His  pace  was  over,  though  no  wreath 
Was  given  us  about  his  head  to  twine. 

Quiet  he  lay,  and  round  him  shone  again. 
Unfolded  from  some  secret  sheath. 

The  winged  whiteness  hiding  him  from  men. 


SONG:  GONE  IS  THY  GUEST,  HEART! 

Gone  is  thy  guest,  heart! 

Open  thy  chamber 
Wide  to  the  vacuous  air! 

No  one  will  up-start. 
No  one  will  clamber. 

No  one  to  close  it  is  there. 

Look  not  about  it 

Deeming  it  lonely 
After  what  fullness  hath  been : 

Crowded  without  it 
Many  are  only 

Waiting  for  comfort  within ! 
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ODE  TO  NATURE 

Strophe  I. 
To  thee,  whose  breast  hath  been  a  cradling-place 

For  man  these  many  eons  since  he  knew 
Himself  apart  from  thee,  with  time-stained  face 

Confused  by  blindness,  fretted  more  by  view, 
Still  questioning  the  title  of  despair. 

To  thee  we  look,  to  learn  if  anywhere 
Within  thine  indeterminable  spaces 

There  may  be  found  the  substance  of  the  true, 
More  than  a  shadow  of  what  arm  embraces 

Dead  men  of  old  and  living  men  anew. 

Antistrophe  I. 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  true? 
0  Nature,  'tis  our  cry. 
When  happiness  heaped  high, 
Upon  the  trembling  borders  of  the  soul 
Begins  its  long,  resistless,  backward  roll, 
And  leaves  but  memory  to  rue. 

Epode  I. 

0,  hear  us  now ! 

Since  only  thou 

Art  never  losing. 

Perchance  alone 

Thou  hast  the  one 

Thing  worth  the  choosing. 

And  wilt  impart 
Thine  own  myvSterious,  eternal  good. 
That  it  may  fill  with  thy  sublimer  mood 

Our  failing  heart. 
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Strophe  II. 
Long  struggling  to  the  level  of  our  kind, 
And  seeking  that  which  many  sooner  know 
By  intuition  prompted,  now  we  find 
We  lack  the  eager  will  to  further  go 
Across  these  arid  stretches,  when  so  near 
Thou  art,  that  if  we  pause,  our  dullard  ear 
Is  thrilled  with  thine  inexplicable  songs 
Of  inner  sweetness,  and  our  wond'ring  gaze 
Is  lighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  throngs 
That  tabernacle  in  thy  spheric  maze. 

Antistrophe  II. 

So  near  thou  art,  if  we  but  look 

We  see  the  grace  of  thee, 

As,  shining  suddenly 

Across  dense  print,  a  sunbeam  points  the  spot 

Where  inspiration  glows,  almost  forgot, 

Within  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Epode  II. 

Thy  fairness  draws! 

Thy  veiled  cause 

We  would  aspire 

To  and  endorse. 

Therein  remorse 

Is  nor,  nor  fire 

That  stifles  love. 
Nor  hate,  nor  envy,  but  calm  disregard 
Of  ill— earth  fruitful,  seas  filled,  heaven  starred. 

Endless,  above. 
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Strophe  III. 

Alas,  that  in  our  land  no  mighty  one 
Of  thee,  with  consecrated  lips,  can  fame 
Thy  symbols ;  not  as  who  'neath  Asian  sun 
Attuned  the  lyre  to  laud  Jehovah's  name  ; 
Nor  as  that  voice  which  until  time's  surcease 
Shall  thunder  of  the  battling  kings  of  Greece; 
Nor  conjuring,  as  did  thy  truest  child. 
Before  man's  eyes  his  image  and  his  ghost. 
And  England's  best,  outstretching  then  to  wild 
But  high  emprises,  and  the  whole  world's  most — 
Never  again  these  magic  themes,  for  never 
Again  the  race's  infancy  and  youth — 
But,  present  prophecies,  and  songs  forever 
Original  through  thee,  and  searchings  after  the 
immortal  truth. 

Antistrophe  III. 

0,  since  thou  hast  no  chosen  priest 

Here,  where  'tis  still  thy  shore. 

And  few  that  love  thee  more 

Than  hand-held  treasures,  not  thy  service  grant 

Of  words,  but  speechlessness,  the  inner  chant, 

To  us,  of  thy  still  faithful  least! 

Epode  III. 

What  e'er  the  cost, 
What  e'er  be  lost. 
Bestow  upon  us 
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Midst  modern  strife 

Thy  larger  life ! 

0  throw  upon  us 

Thy  hallowed  stole, 
Thy  pallium,  that  floating  round  our  feet 
It  may  conduct  them,  till  at  last  we  meet 

Thy  God-sealed  soul! 


THOU  TREE  WHOM  THE  COLD  WINDS 
REDDEN 

Thou  tree  whom  the  cold  winds  redden. 

What  dost  thou  say  to  me? 
"That  the  heart  which  pain  would  deaden 

Shall  not  be  so  m  thee." 

But  death  comes  in  so  readily 

When  ministrant  love  has  left? 
"Of  life  men  seek  most  steadily 

They  are  not  thus  bereft." 

But  life,  being  love,  it  faileth 

When  love  no  longer  lives? 
"But  love,  being  life,  prevaileth. 

Renewing  life,  survives: 

"I  stand  in  patience,  not  despairing 

As  downward  my  leaves  fly. 
I  love,  but  let  them  go,  forbearing. 

Watch  me,  O  passer-by! 
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"What  things  are  dear  to  thee,  preserve  them; 

But  even  with  no  cry, 
What  time  they  will,  so  to  deserve  them. 

Let  them  depart,  as  I." 

SONG:  YOU  ASK  ME  TO  DESCRIBE  MY 
LOVE 

You  ask  me  to  describe  my  love? 
You  ask  the  colour  of  his  eyes, 
If  they  are  blue  like  summer  skies? 
You  ask  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
If  it  is  dark,  abundant,  fair? 

You  ask  me  to  describe  my  love? 
You  ask  me  if  his  face  is  sad, 
And  if  his  words  are  grave  or  glad? 
You  ask  me,  if  he  kneels  and  pleads. 
Or  by  commanding,  well  succeeds? 

You  ask  me  to  describe  my  love? 
Let  this,  then,  be  enough :  his  hands 
Are  strong,  his  eyes  are  true,  he  stands 
Unmoved  by  sin;  and  circumstance 
Cries  "truce"  and  yields  at  his  advance. 
March,  1887. 

EXPECTATION— A  CYCLE 

I. 

Lo,  Expectation  speeds  along  the  ground; 
She  scarcely  tips  it  with  her  airy  toes ; 
And  smiling  at  whatever  comes  and  goes. 
Little  she  sees  of  anything  around; 
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Her  head  leans  for>vard  from  her  breast  unbound ; 
Her  outstretched  arms  are  curved  as  if  to  close; 
Intently  doth  she  listen,  but  she  knows 
Not  the  interpretation  of  a  sound. 

Her  form  is  floating  through  all  dawns  of  day. 
All  springs  of  time  whose  vested  branches  spread 
The  joy  of  birth  above  foregone  decay 
Make  up  her  years,  which  never  shall  be  fled. 
She  seeks  the  place  from  which  she  passed  away. 
And  hides  beneath  the  eyelids  of  the  dead. 

n. 

Then  Expectation  cometh  to  a  pause. 

Her  tenderly  protruded  lips  grow  less 

Desirous  of  the  unwithheld  caress. 

Uncertainly  she  seeketh  for  the  cause 

Of  disappointment,  while  time  slowly  draws 

Away  the  veil  that  hid  the  wilderness 

In  which  she  standeth,  clasping  strange  distress, 

And  listening  to  the  murmur  of  long  lav/s. 

But  soon  a  hand  is  placed  on  her  wide  eyes ; 
And  her  discouraged  heart  is  forced  to  rest; 
And  she  forgetteth  all  things  as  she  lies 
Upon  the  unrejecting  cosmic  breast. 
So  when  she  wakeneth,  'tis  again  to  rise 
As  Expectation  hying  to  be  blest. 

THE  DEATH— LIFE.      (A  FRAGMENT.) 

Deep  in  my  man-made  grave 
Leave  they  whom  earth  may  damn 
In  the  part  earth-life  gave. 
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Shadow-lapped  thus  and  calm, 
Death  would  here  keep  me,  save 
That  I  am,  and  I  am. 

Lightly  I  rise  and  creep 
Into  their  twilit  dreams; 
Mix  with  their  lives  in  sleep. 

Past  me  the  red  flood  streams, 
Mystic  and  swift  and  deep, 
Rives  what  ?eems  not  and  seems. 

Here  all  things  pass  unwept. 
Soundlessly  and  forgot. 
Unsought,  unwished,  unkept. 

Manumitted  in  lot, 

Life  would  retake  me,  except 

That  I  am  not,  am  not. 


TO  A  SPHINX 

Majestic  Sphinx,  we,  wondering  below. 
Uplift  our  gaze  unto  thy  face  serene. 
That  towers  passionless  and  still  between 
The  earth  and  heaven,  seeing  'mid  the  glow 
From  which  the  subtle  ev'ning  shadows  rise 
And  with  their  sm.oky  wreaths  bedim  the  day, 
Bewild'ring  lights  and  shades  which  flit  and  play 
About  the  curves  of  thy  pure  lips  and  eyes. 
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Until  thy  chiseled  features  change  and  seem 

So  strangely  sweet,  so  merciful,  so  warm 

And  full  of  life,  and  all  it  can  impart 

To  human  faces,  that  we  pause,  and  dream 

Beneath  thy  dread,  impenetrable  form 

Is  something  we  may  love — thy  loving  heart. 


BEFORE  WALTER  PATER'S  PORTRAIT 

Before  this  face  who  should  not  be  consoled, 
Howe'er  by  nature  he  hath  been  ill-made. 
Seeing  how  far  from  beauty's  line  she  strayed 
In  giving  Walter  Pater's  spirit  mould. 
That  she  should  deem  that  body  fit  to  hold 
The  mind  of  him  who  ardently  essayed 
The  finest  Art,  and  never  hath  betrayed 
Its  rare  ideals,  makes  the  uncouth  bold. 

So  we,  the  legion  of  unfavored  men. 

Who  would  have  classic  features,  god-like  shapes. 

And  seraphs'  aspect,  could  we  have  a  voice 

In  collocating  this  and  that  and  then 

In  our  descent,  may  bear  to  look  half-apes. 

If  but  of  Pater's  soul  we  have  the  choice. 


TO  LAURA 

For  thee,  who  hast  through  all  my  happy  years 
Walked  generously  at  my  side,  and  sought 
In  fields,  the  flowers,  and  in  books,  the  thought 
That  most  ennobled,  and  who  in  my  ears 
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Hast  always  sung  the  melody  that  cheers 
Us  on  to  toil ;  for  thee  my  hands  have  wrought 
With  eagerness,  and  still  have  fashioned  naught 
That  freed  thy  smile,  and  prisoned  fast  thy  tears. 

Thus  having  nothing  fit,  I  turn  and  see 
In  this  sweet  moment,  clear  though  fugitive, 
God  hold  a  cup  of  golden  joy  to  me — 
So  I  beseech  Him   now  to   rather   give 
That  gracious  drink  of  life  to  gladden  thee, 
That  in  thy  joy  most  joyful  I  may  live. 


THE  RETURN 

The  wave-loved  bluff  from  which  we  did  embark 
At  morn  with  such  extravagance  of  light. 
Seemed  not  the  same  on  our  return  at  night, 
Propending  towards  us  tree-tops  weird  and  dark. 
Above  them  shone  in  heaven  no  sweet  spark. 
And  with  us  up  the  hill  went  clinging  blight. 
Then,  sudden,  through  the  pines,    we    saw    the 

bright 
Indubitable  sun  had  left  its  mark. 

So,  after  respite,  to  the  old  life  framed 
Again,  where  on  the  topmost  things  strange  shade 
Was  cast,  remembering  the  rays  that  flamed 
Behind  the  branches  on  the  height,  I  made 
Quick  search  amid  the  hindrances  most  blamed. 
And  found  hope's  signal,  not  to  be  afraid. 
October,  1898. 
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TO  MARCH  (1894) 

Thou  hast  perplexed  the  poet's  careful  mind. 
The  chosen  epithets  he  had  put  by 
For  thee,  fantastically  misapply: 
He  wrote  thee  rude  and  thou  art  proving  kind; 
He  rhymed  to  bitter — restless — storm — and  wind, 
And  thou  art  fair  and  gentle,  with  thy  sky 
So  full  of  sunlight  that  the  poet's  eye 
Can  neither  any  frown  nor  failing  find. 

0  tranquil  March,  more  powerful  art  thou 
In  this  new  mood  than  thou  wert  wont  to  be. 
And  in  my  heart  thou  dost  inspire,  I  vow, 
With  thy  warm  breath,  a  wish  to  be  like  thee, 
And  always  wear  the  sun  upon  my  brow, 
Perplexing  whomsoe'er,  but  sweetening  me. 
The  "Varsity,"  1894. 


AS  WHEN  A  MOTHER'S  TENDER-REACH- 
ING HAND 

As  when  a  mother's  tender-reaching  hand 

Removes  the  baby's  clasp  and  shows  the  track 

It  needs  must  go  alone,  it  glances  back 

Scarce  knowing  how  without  her  help  to  stand, 

And  clutches  vainly  at  the  sweeping  skirt. 

Then  staggers  forward,  fearful  lest  it  fall: 

So  I,  a  little  one,  in  losing  all 

Of  thee,  0  Friend,  who  guarded  me  from  hurt, 
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Who  led  me  through  the  years,  day  after  day 
Unconsciously  supported,  clinging  fast 
To  thy  great  strength,  like  as  the  child,  at  last 
Perceiving  whence  the  aid  hath  come  it  may 
No  longer  have,  do  stumble  in  my  pace, 
Amid   strange   shapes,   and   lack   command  and 
grace. 

TO  "IRIS" 

In  vain,  0  Iris,  had  I  sought  the  skill 
Which,  spurred  by  love,  the  patient  poets  use 
To  win  the  favour  of  their  dearest  muse ; 
Still  with  averted  head  she  stood,  until 
Despairing,  I  resolved  to  plead  no  more. 
"But  say,  0  Muse,  why  thou  hast  frowned,"  I 

cried, 
"But  say,  and  I  shall  be  full  satisfied !" 
Her  answer  came,  and  I  have  conned  it  o'er — 

And  as  the  dawning  light  of  morn  'twas  sweet, 
And  cruel  as  the  waking  from  a  dream: 
"Young  poet  thou  hast  underta'en  a  theme 
Too  wonderful  for  youth's  untempered  heat,  y    (^> 
Too  deep  for  e'en  the  mighty  master's  art:   1>     ^ 
A  faithful  woman  with  a  woman's  heart." 

DEAR  FRIEND  OF  MINE 

Dear  friend  of  mine,  although  it  be  unknown 
To  thee  that  thou  dost  reign  supreme  as  king 

Of  my  unsighted  life,  from  monarch's  throne 
No  ordinance  did  e'er  commanding  ring 
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Whose  dictates  were  more  willingly  obeyed 

Than  thy  unconscious  words ;  and  ne'er  to  glean 
His  master's  wish  hath  any  subject  weighed 

More  zealously  his  gesture,  look  and  mien. 
In  high  acknowledgment  of  excellence 

We  lesser  men  receive  a  generous  share 
Of  that  unmeasured  strength  and  continence 

W^hich  bids  all  things  contemptible  forbear. 
And  Paradise  if  empty  of  thy  heart 
Would  seem  the  sepulchre  of  love  and  art. 

TRUTH 

0  Truth,  unto  thine  ominous  behest 

Our  conscious  being  shall  be  wholly  bent: 
E'en  though  it  leadeth  not  to  calm  or  rest; 

E'en  though  a  little  human  life-time  spent 
In  vain  endeavor  to  perform  thy  will 

Leave  an  imperfect,  unfulfilled  theme ; 
And  over  thine  impassive  face  there  still 

For  us  no  light,  no  recognition,  seem: 
So,  with  our  eyes  on  thine,  and  incomplete. 

Years,  wept,  or  smiled,  depart,  as  doth  a  breath. 
And  we  not  ruth,  but  constancy  entreat, 

That  we  may  learn  to  welcome  pain,  or  death — 
As  at  the  burning  stake  of  old  men  stood — 
Accepting  thy  decree  as  our  best  good. 

THE  YEAR  IS  ENDED 
The  year  is  ended,  and  I  hear  the  chimes. 
Afar  St.  Basil's  cross  gleams  forth  as  gold 
Against  the  dark  sky-ground,  like  as  of  old. 
The  stars — high,  foreign  things — how  many  times 
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Have  I  looked  up  and  watched  them  shedding  wide 
The  same,  sufficieni;  light?    And  yonder,  see 
The  gray  walls  of  my  University 
Contented  in  their  beauty  to  abide! 

Shall  these  remain  unchanged,  while  I,  a  man, 
Fulfill  my  days  much  as  that  leaf,  confused 
By  winds,  so  drifts  not  where  it  would,  but  can? 
To  work,  to  weep,  to  change,  to  be  amused. 
To  love,  to  fail  to  love,  and  still  to  be. 
Was  all — Is  there  another  year  for  me? 
December  31,  1891. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  MARCH 

Is  life  not  potent  in  these  pallid,  patient  fields. 
Where  trees  no  leafage  bear,  and  turf  no  clover 
yields? 

None  need  their  state 

Compassionate, 

Nor  by  their  look 

Deem  them  forsook. 

Behold  their  quietude  in  waiting  for  their  spring  I 
Wilt  thou  relinquish  all  before  thy  triumphing? 

Resigned  and  strong 

They  wait ;  though  long 

Bloom  be  delayed 

Are  unafraid. 

Can  mouldered  sod  believe  in  June's  array  of 

green  ? 
Dismantled    branches    hope    for    summer's    full 

demean? 
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They  stir  even  now, 
A  withered  bough, 
A  trampled  blade, 
To  be  remade. 

Then    place   thy   little   hand   upon   the   mighty 

.  ground, 
And    feel    its    deep,    respiring    breast    exultant 
bound. 

So,  in  this  mind 
Thy  heart  may  find 
Thee  not  forlore, 
And  doubt  no  more ! 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  EUROPE 

Scene  in  Hell 

Chorus  of  old  devils: 

0  hasten,  lest  we  be  too  late 

To  witness  what  should  almost  sate 

The  soul  which  tears  and  woes  delight! 

0  hasten  to  the  scene  of  hate, 

The  feast  of  Satan's  appetite! 

Semi-chorus  of  young  devils : 

The  realm  of  agony  doth  seem 
Conformed  into  a  rushing  stream 
Of  craning  heads  and  battling  wings, 
And  like  the  carrion,  they  scream. 
Seeking  abominable  things. 
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Chorus  of  old  devils : 

Behold  and  listen  and  adore! 
Such  an  assembly  ne'er  before 
Together  knelt  round  Satan's  throne. 
Ally — and  enemy  no  more 
He  calleth  these,  like  us  his  own. 

Semi-chorus  of  young  devils : 

Flee  from  Hamid  the  Second's  face! 
Flee  from  this  terrifying  place, 
Where  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  stand. 
Flee,  0  flee  from  the  human  race 
Lest  we  be  murthered  'neath  their  hand ! 

Chorus  of  old  devils : 

0  foolish,  knowing  not  your  friends. 
These  are  the  great  of  Europe  bent 
Before  our  lord,  and  all  intent 

To  hear  which  one  he  most  commends, 
And  what  he  deems  expedient 
In  executing  their  next  ends. 
With  which  his  interest  ever  blends. 
Behold  and  listen  and  adore! 
It  is  the  essence  of  Hell's  lore ! 

Satan: 

Monarchs  and  Statesmen  of  the  continent. 
Unto  my  heart  most  dear — e'en  as  the  child 
Most  wilful,  often  doth  receive  most  love 
From  its  untiring  parent — now  at  length 

1  happily  behold  you  duly  come. 
Unanimously  yielding  to  my  voice. 
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That  there  is  one  among  you  who  resists 
Counteth  but  little,  since  beneath  thy  heel 
0  Hamid,  my  Blessed,  thou  hast  him  crushed. 
Well  do  I  know  ye  love  my  compliments. 
As  I  would  have  you  love  them  equally, 
Equally  I  will  bestow  them  on  you, 
Great  Monarchs  and  great  Statesmen,  0  my 

sons! 
Hamid  and  William,  Russia,  Austria, 
Distinguished  Spain,  impulsive  France,  and 

thou 
Great  Britain,  half  unwilling,  like  a  maid. 
Longing,  yet  fearing,  to  receive  my  kiss — 
0  ye  have  all  performed  your  several  parts 
With  loyalty  and  courage  and  foresight. 
Nourish  your  zeal,  and  after  ye  have  wrought 
A  little  longer,  I  shall  give  you  rank 
Accordant  with  your  merit,  and  rewards 
Of  which  your  mortal  minds  cannot  conceive. 
Go,  now,  your  many  ways  which  all  converge 
In  me.    For  each  of  you  I  have  a  gift. 
Receive  it,  with  this  confidential  word: 
William,  my  white-haired  boy,  I  say  to  you: 
Make  war  on  whomsoever  may  do  good. 
And  when  you  find  no  more  who  love  man- 
kind 
And  Freedom,  make  war  upon  your  neighbor. 
As  doth  befit  so  great  an  emperor. 
Now,  France,  fight  for  Alsace  whene'er  a  cry 
For  help  against  a  cruel  oppressor 
Smites  thy  changing  ear,  and  heap  contempt 
high 
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Upon  republicanism,  and  instruct 
Thy  people  to  be  wittier  and  falser, 
So  thou  mayst  sooner  rest  within  my  gates. 
England,  retain  dear  Salisbury,  thy 
Best  representative — ^to  thee  I  need 
Teach  little,  for  thou  seemest  keener  than 
The  rest,  more  simulative  of  some  good 
Upon  thy  frozen  face.    Advance  and  swerve 
Not  from  thy  course.    Most  wisely  thou  re- 

frainst 
From  war  which  would  avenge  a  million  souls 
Slaughtered  in  cruelty  and  lust.    But  now 
I  bid  thee  make  thy  cannons  boom  for  land 
In  Africa.    Thou  hast  not  wealth  enough. 
Honour  thy  year  of  jubilation  for 
Thy  Queen  by  still  newer  acquisition. 
Hamid,  my  Blessed,  tyrannize  and  slay! 
Subdue  the  Cretans,  then  some  night  destroy. 
Yield  to  your  brothers  in  regard  to  Greece. 
You  can  defame  her  more  in  secret  than 
All  openly.    Continue  as  you  have 
Begun,  O  my  capable  lieutenant! 
Russia,  be  cruel,  grasping,  unprogressive ! 
The  Empire  of  the  slavish  Sclav  doth  dawn ! 
My  Spain,  I  spy  thee  ling'ring  for  my  counsel. 
Better  advice  than  thine  own  past  can  give 
I  have  not.     But  follow  thy  traditions. 
Suppress    the    Cubans,    torture    them,    and 

thrive ! 
Ah!  All  are  gone!  The  multitude  of  villains ! 
I  breathe,  and  Hell  grows  fairer  in  its  hue. 
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Chorus  of  old  devils : 

Lord,  we  would  beseech  permission 

After  these  to  turn  our  winging, 

For  we  know  by  intuition 

They'll  have  tidings  worth  the  bringing. 

Semi-chorus  of  young  devils: 

But  we  would  beg  to  stay  in  Hell. 
For  though  it  be  a  fearsome  place. 
It  surely  holds  more  ruth  and  grace 
Than  where  those  Europeans  dwell. 

Satan : 

Nay.     On  my  ear  ever-annoying  falls 
From  that  accursed  world  which  I  do  strive 
To  lead,  from  some  unconquerable  soul, 
A  song  of  liberty,  of  light,  and  love. 

A  Greek's  Voice  in  the  distance: 

Darkness,  and  failure,  and  disgrace 

Having  descended,  veil  this  face! 

And  I  will  grope  through  the  deep  night 

Until  again  I  see  the  light 

With  which  my  land  should  stream ; 

Which  was  Athena's  dream; 

With  which  her  country  one  time  glowed. 

And  to  the  whole  world's  wonder  showed 

The  glorious  sight 

And  beauty  of. 

E'en  now,  entangled  in  despair, 

I  cry  with  every  breath  of  air: 
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"For  liberty  it  doth  behoove 

All  men  to  die!"    And  I  will  prove 

That  though  the  universe 

Should  seem  to  be  averse, 

And  though  thy  sons  turn  to  base  flight, 

0  Greece,  there  liveth  for  our  plight 

All  truth  requisite. 

And  unspent  love. 


THE  FAIRY  LAKE 

Come  to  the  Fairy  Lake, 

And  the  linked  rock-bound  basins,  flowing 

Full  with  water,  clear  and  brown,  and  growing, 

Where  the  sequent  ripples  take 

It  into  woods  and  skies, 

Beneath  the  down-bent  eyes, 

To  such  woods  and  skies 

As  pursuit  defies — 

A  touchless,  true  reflection. 

Come  to  the  Fairy  Lake 
For  magical  correction 
Of  wants  in  hearts  that  ache ! 
The  images  they  make 
Reveal  their  disaffection. 

Then  you  may  leave  the  edge — 
As  the  forests  cannot,  being  rooted. 
Whether  with  content  or  all  unsuited 
Denied  this  privilege — 
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With  independent  will 
Directed  with  such  skill 
That  each  mirrored  ill 
Becomes  volatile 
And  flies  from  introspection. 

Come  to  the  Fairy  Lake! 
It  promises  detection 
Of  flaws  in  hearts  that  ache 
Near  perilously  to  break, 
And  magical  correction! 
HuNTSViLLE,  Fairy  Lake,  Sept.  1,  1899. 

SONG:    WHEN  WITH  THEE  LOVE  DWELT 
When  with  thee  Love  dwelt, 
Sweet  beyond  measure. 
Bright  as  the  reddest  rose-leaf — 
Ever  was  pain  felt 
Under  the  pleasure,    ' 
Ever  the  moment  was  brief. 

Strong  sun  might  fade  it — 

Air  even  chilling — 

Men  might  dispel,  time  destroy, 

Custom  degrade  it — 

In  dread  the  killing — 

In  so  great  fear  was  thy  joy. 

Sleeplessly  on  guard 

Watching  thy  secret, 

Thou,  lest  a  churl  know  thy  plight. 

Thank  God  that  unscarred, 

Swift  as  the  pewet, 

Sweet  Love  at  length  took  its  flight. 
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IN  PROOF 

Together  then,  we  wandered  in  glad  May 

Upon  the  higher  Jand, 
'Neath  which  widespread  and  loud  the  city  lay; 

And  we,  hand  held  in  hand. 
Quietly  looked  from  all  things  else  away 

And  mingled  eye  with  eye, 
My  pensive  gaze  m^^.rged  in  the  blue  of  thine, 
Like  some  lost  cloud  in  the  no  more  divine 

No  more  cerulean  sky. 

Together  then,  we  listened  to  one  tone 

Swelling  from  everything; 
Seeking  to  modulate  to  it  our  own. 

Not  merely  echoing — 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  but  o'erfraught  to  be  known 

By  the  souls  it  blended — 
And  if  we  failed  its  fullness,  was  it  strange? 
And  who  should  wonder  if  our  voices  change 

With  it  still  unended? 

Together  then,  now  evermore  apart? 

The  abounding  nest  of  love 
Now  but  some  tangled  fibres  in  the  heart? 

Ah,  no,  love,  let  us  prove 
Though  there  be  springtime  for  all  things  to  start, 

There  is  not  a  decay 
For  that  which  mounteth  above  earth  and  thought 
And  cleaveth  unto  God  who  hath  it  wrought. 

And  will  not  pass  away. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  "THE 
PERSIANS"  OF  AESCHYLUS 

Queen  Atossa  addresses  the  Chorus : 

Nightly  have  visions  thronged  before  my  eyes 

Since  to  destroy  Ionia,  Xerxes  led 

His  army  forth,  and  yet  have  none  with  such 

Life-force  beset  my  mind,  as  that  which  broke 

The  foregone  night:  I  will  inform  you  of 

Its  substance:  For  it  seemed  to  me,  two  women, 

Nobly  arrayed,  approached  before  my  view. 

One  in  the  splendour  of  the  Persian  dress. 

The  other  wrapped  in  Doric  robes,  and  both 

Surpassed  all  women  of  to-day  in  stature, 

Magnificence,  and  wholly  blameless  beauty; 

The  sisters  of  one  line,  they  had  their  homes 

Apart ;  to  this  the  Fates  allotted  Hellas ; 

And  the  barbarian-shore  to  that.    Now  in 

My  dreaming,  strife  had  thrust  itself  between 

them. 
Which  when  my  son  perceives,  he  doth  allay, 
Drawing  them  back  until  he  twines  his  reins 
About  their  necks  and  yokes  them  to  his  car. 
Whereon  one  rises  proud  in  this  equipment. 
And  to  the  bridle  offers  willingly 
Her  lips.    The  other  stamping  in  her  passion. 
Tears  with  wild  hands  the  harness  gear  in  frag- 
ments. 
And  rushing  with  the  reinless  chariot  free. 
Shatters  the  yoke.    My  son  is  prostrate  hurled 
Where  suddenly  his  Father  stands,  Dareios, 
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Lamenting  over  him.     Beholding  which 

Xerxes  convulsively  plucks  at  his  garments 

And  rends  them  from  his  form.    To  me  this  vision 

Was  in  the  deep  of  night  revealed.    As  soon 

As  in  the  morn  I  rose  and  bathed  my  hands 

In  limpid  jets  of  water  from  the  spring, 

I  carried  to  the  altar  of  the  Gods 

Who  bend  away  from  us  the  shafts  of  evil, 

My  sacrificial  gifts.     And  there  transfixed. 

My  friends,  and  speechless  out  of  utter  fear, 

I  saw  an  eagle  flee  to  Phoebus'  shrine 

And  after  it  a  hawk  in  swift  descent 

Shoots  through  the  air  and  with  its  fierce  fangs 

ready. 
Clutches  the  victim's  head;  without  defence 
The  eagle  yields  itself,  a  helpless  prey, 
Unto  its  foe :  Calamitous  for  me 
To  see  and  you  to  hear. 

The  Messenger  from  the  battlefields  of  Greece, 

addresses  Queen  Atossa,  the  mother  of 

Xerxes,  and  widow  of  Darius : 

Some  evil  genius  was  the  source  of  all 

Our  mischief,  some  malignant  spirit  sprung 

To  sudden  sway.    For  from  Athenian  ranks 

A  Greek  came  forth,  and  to  thy  son,  to  Xerxes, 

Delivered  words  of  import :  "When  black  night 

Shall  everywhere  be  spread,  the  Hellenes  will 

No  more  delay,  but  quickly  leaping  to 

Their  ship-sides,  separating  here  and  there 

In  hidden  flight  will  save  themselves."    Whereat, 
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For  he  suspected  not  the  artfulness 

Of  Grecian  men,  nor  what  the  jealous  Gods 

Might  have  in  store  for  him,  he  gives  to  all 

The  captains  of  his  vessels  this  injunction : 

"As  soon  as  ye  shall  see  the  earth  forsook 

By  the  illuming  sun,  and  all  the  space 

Of  Heaven  sably  decked,  then  let  the  mass 

Of  warships  be  lined  up  in  three  divisions. 

And  let  the  others  circle  Aios'  Isle, 

On  all  sea-paths  and  outlets  keeping  guard. 

For  should  the  Hellenes,  finding  anywhere 

A  secret  way,  escape  from  their  destruction, 

Ye  are  to  answer  me,"  he  so  proclaimed, 

"With  your  own  heads."    Thus  spake  the  king  in 

sooth 
In  arrogance  of  mind,  foreboding  not 
The  issue  which  the  Gods  had  preordained. 
Thereon  in  goodly  order,  faithful  to 
Obey,  they  but  prepared  their  brief  night-meal 
And  every  rower  buckled  on  his  thong 
Securely  to  the  cross-piece  of  his  oar. 
Then  when  the  latest  errant  sunbeam  was 
Extinguished  in  the  night,  the  shipmates  went, 
Each  warrior  and  oarsman,  to  the  boats. 
Rank  hailing  rank  along  the  mighty  squadron; 
Thus  all  depart  on  their  commanded  courses. 
Which  they  pursue,  the  leaders  and  their  vessels 
Directed  vigilantly,  all  the  night. 
So  darkness  passed — yet  the  Hellenic  army 
Had  nowhere  sought  to  steal  away,  but  when 
Apollo's  team  drew  in  the  shining  day 
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Whence  streamed  reviving  light  through  all  the 

land 
A  fervent  song  burst  from  the  men  of  Hellas, 
Against  the  rocky  isle  resounding  loudly, 
Until  the  eager  echo  started  back. 
And  suddenly  the  Persians  grew  affrighted. 
Perceiving  how  they  were  outdone :  for  not 
Retreat  the  Greeks'  impassioned  chant  betokened, 
But  joyous  readiness  for  battle  strife. 
The   trumpets    pealed,    commingled    with    their 

shouts. 
While  instantly  their  rushing  oar-blades  cleaved 
The  water,  heaving  them  with  measured  strokes 
Together  falling,  full  before  our  sight. 
The  right  wing  forward  led  in  steady  order. 
And  after  followed  all  the  armament. 
Then  from  each  side  at  once  arose  the  cry : 
"O  Sons  of  Hellas,  rise,  your  fatherland 
Deliver,  keep  your  wives  and  children  free, 
The  sanctuaries  of  your  country's  Gods, 
And  your  ancestral  sepulchres :  'tis  these. 
It  is  your  all  that  ye  defend."  To  which 
The  Persian  war-shout  thundered  our  reply. 
Delay  was  past,  and  ship  attacking  ship. 
Plunged  deeply  in  its  pointed  head  of  brass. 
A  Grecian  galley  first  began  the  onslaught 
And  from  a  gay  Phoenician  prow  tore  down 
The  ornament.    Each  vessel  struggled  now 
To  fasten  on  a  hostile  barque.    At  first 
The  Persian  multitudes  advantage  held. 
But  thronging  onward  in  the  narrow  strait. 
Their  ships  impeded  one  another  till. 
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Entangled  helplessly,  and  dashed  together, 
Vainly  they  pierced  their    own    keels    through. 

Meanwhile 
The  Hellenes  closed  about  them,  skillfully 
Disposed.    Then  gunnel  slipping  under  gunnel 
The  conflict  raged;  and  soon  the  sea  was  hid 
Beneath  the  wreckage  and  the  bloodstained  dead ; 
On  cliffs  and  beaches  were  their  bodies  heaped. 
And  all  that  did  remain  of  Persia's  galleys 
Rowed  hastily  away  in  headlong  rout. 
Yet  their  pursuers,  e'en  as  if  on  tunnies 
And  fish  ensnared  in  some  past  sea-hunt,  struck, 
Beating  them  down  with  staves  from  oars,  and 

spars 
From  broken  vessels,  and  the  sea  was  loud 
With  lamentations,  woe,  and  anguished  wailing, 
Till  all  things  were  submerged  in  heavy  night. 
Were  I  to  speak  for  ten  long  days,  my  words 
Would  be  too  brief  to  tell  our  suffering, 
For  of  a  surety  no  day  ever  saw 
Death  vanquish  such  innumerable  men. 


0  DILECTUM  PENETRALE 

0  surest  refuge  of  my  tired  feet, 

0  little  attic  room, 

Within  whose  ward  is  silence  passing  sweet, 

Thy  simple  walls  are  dearer  unto  me 

Than  chambers  rich  in  splendid  tapestry. 
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And  seated  at  the  table  with  my  books, 

My  glance  oft  leaves  the  page 

To  wander  in  thy  crannies  and  thy  nooks, 

And  thence,  anon,  will  issue  some  quaint  sprite 

To  speed  my  pen  and  help  me  as  I  write. 

No  regal  palace  ever  shall  receive 

A  greater  guest  than  thou. 

Since  to  thy  window  cometh  ev'ry  eve. 

From  marvellous  untravelled  realms  afar. 

With  pageantry  sublime,  a  matchless  star. 

In  sooth  thou  art  in  favour  with  the  skies: 

For  oft  times  in  the  morn 

I  feel  caresses  ling'ring  on  my  eyes. 

And  wake  to  find  thee  entertaining  beams 

The  sun  hath  sent  to  mingle  with  my  dreams : 

And  when  from  labouring  I  needs  must  cease 

I  steal  across  thy  floor 

To  fling  myself  upon  the  bed  of  peace. 

Beholding  thee  illumined  with  a  light 

So  fair,  that  day  is  dull  compared  with  night: 

Nor  does  there  lack  the  sound  of  minstrelsy: 

Established  in  the  trees 

The  robins  carol  thee  their  melody. 

And  echoing  the  singing  of  the  birds 

Thou  dost  retain  the  sweetness  of  their  words. 
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Can  I  forget  thy  hospitality 

0  little  attic  room! 

Or  cease  to  turn  with  gratitude  to  thee, 

When  thou  hast  been,  and  wilt  be  to  the  end, 

A  goodly  host,  a  counsellor,  a  friend ! 


A    WINTER     MORNING    AT     UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

(Class  Poem,  1894.) 

There  is  spread  a  wondrous  whiteness 

O'er  the  wide  lawn's  even  floor, 
A  luxurious  snow  carpet. 

From  the  heaven's  ample  store. 

And  the  friendly  sun  is  shining. 

And  the  morning  air  is  rife 
With  a  spirit  of  rejoicing. 

With  the  sound  of  human  life. 

Where  the  pathways  have  been  opened. 

Slowly  winding  in  long  files. 
Come  the  students,  men  and  women. 

Up  the  gleaming,  snowy  aisles. 

Alma  Mater  holds  a  welcome 

For  them  all  in  her  great  soul. 
As  the  footsteps  hasten  forward. 

And  the  bell  begins  to  toll. 
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And  they  share  their  right  of  progress, 

Knowing  what  the  ages  teach : 
That  the  highest  good  of  all  men 

Is  the  highest  good  of  each. 

They  are  trustful  of  each  other, 

Striving  for  a  common  goal. 
Their  humanity  has  blent  them 
Into  one  congenial  whole. 

And  I  cannot  but  remember 

That  unhappy,  bygone  day. 
When  the  path  my  sisters  travelled 

Lay  uncleaned  the  greater  way. 

Dawn  has  tarried  long  in  coming, 

But  it  lights  the  clouds  at  last, 
And  we  wake  to  see  the  shadows 

Fleeing  backward  to  the  past. 

And  the  present  is  far  sweeter, 

Since  we  men  and  women  stand 
With  our  faces  towards  the  future, 

There  to  journey  hand  in  hand. 


TO  A  COMRADE 

Prisoned  too  long,  it  must  escape 
Out  of  the  silence  of  my  heart, 

The  tribute  that  my  lips  will  shape. 
For  their  poor  part. 
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Unto  my  comrade  so  long  known, 
She  who  hath  learned  to  live  and  write 

With  like  art  better  than  my  own, 
Be  this,  to-night! 

Were  she  withdrawn,  went  I  in  vain 

Impulsively  to  seek  that  ear 
Granted  for  joyousness  or  pain, 

Would  I  still  fear? 

Oh,  not  e'en  arts*  intimidation 
Could  make  me  careful  then,  or  long 

Restrain  me  from  my  lamentation 
Of  bursting  song. 

Nor  could  I  have  a  note  of  grief 
More  vehement  than  of  delight 

That  she  is  still  the  dear  relief 
Of  earth-bound  sight. 

Wherefore  without  a  trick  of  speech. 
These  votive  verses  I  employ 

Simply  for  what  wise  love  doth  teach 
With  faultless  joy. 

And  she  shall  be  for  my  desire — 
Where  her  fine  wit  the  others  share, 

Leaning  around  her  father's  fire. 
Shall  it  be  there? 

Within  her  comely  yellow  room 
Freeing  the  beauty  of  her  hair, 

More  than  by  bars  secure  from  gloom. 
Shall  it  be  there? 
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Or  hastening  to  some  sad  door 
Where  latest  entered  woe  or  care, 

Receiving  blessing,  leaving  more. 
Shall  it  be  there? 

Or  stripped  of  the  world  that  men  call  real. 

Utterly  labouring  in  the  fair 
And  fruitful  realm  of  the  ideal. 

Shall  it  be  there? 

Nay,  though  these  views  be  sweet  and  frequent. 

There  is  another  I  must  choose 
Of  her  withdrawn  whither  I,  sequent. 

Do  at  rare  times  the  pathway  use: 

It  is  a  straitened  silent  place 

Sought  seldom  but  by  travelled  feet, 

Its  aspect  searcheth  into  space 
Where  worlds  retreat: 

Thence  we  may  see,  as  if  disparted, 

The  drifting  images  we  cast 
On  time,  the  works  broken  we  started, 

Our  boons  swept  past: 

Knowing  we  know  not  what  we  enter. 

Nor  what  we  left,  and  overawed, 
She  marketh  still  the  unchanged  centre. 

And  crieth,  God! 

And  from  around  unconscious  laws, 
Which  we  obey  with  stars  and  flowers. 

An  all-encircling  one  she  draws. 
Claiming  it  ours. 
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And  of  it  there  is  no  misgiving 
By  any  who  have  learned  its  code : 

Love,  labour,  be  beautiful,  living 
In  hope's  abode. 

So,  through  my  days  she  comes  and  goes 
With  many  meanings,  which  her  soul 

Fails  not  in  lightening,  to  disclose 
This  vision  of  the  whole. 


HUNCHBACK 

The  snow  is  falling  fast  and  thickly; 

It  chokes  the  narrow  street 
Where  to  and  fro,  or  slow,  or  quickly. 

Traverse  a  thousand  feet. 

And  from  my  little  window  peering 
I  watch  the  wind-tossed  throng 

Whose  feet  receding  there,  or  nearing. 
Maintain  a  ceaseless  song. 

While  to  its  sound  I  listen,  yearning, 

Confined  to  my  small  seat, 
My  eager  thoughts  are  moving,  turning, 

With  all  the  passing  feet : 

I  see  that  ev'ry  foot  in  treading 
Imprints  its  special  track — 

That  each  his  own  life-path  is  threading- 
But  how  can  I  ?    Hunchback ! 
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Hunchback  I  am,  imperfect,  shrunken : 

I  sit  while  all  are  rife : 
My  thirsting  lips  have  never  drunken 

The  cup  of  human  life! 
1887. 


GRAY  DAY 

It  is  the  unmistakable  gray  day 

I  thought  had  permanently  passed  away, 

When  on  the  garden  vine. 

The  unpicked  grapes  repine 

Purple  with  cold — 

'Tis  as  of  old, 

Time  to  withhold. 

And  as  that  autumn  day,  like  this,  lacked  light, 

So  cometh  from  the  east  the  same  starved  night, 

Creeping  without  a  torch ; 

Out  in  the  little  porch. 

The  stones  keep  place. 

And  show  no  trace 

Of  love's  embrace. 

Round  from  the  corner  of  the  room  I  look : 

It  is  unaltered  save  for  a  new  book 

Or  two;  and  he  leaned  there, 

So  lightly  touched  of  care ; 

And  here  I  still 

Forget  the  will 

Which  I  fulfill. 
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Fiercely  as  one  who  injures,  falls  on  me 

Of  yesteryear  the  quickened  memory; 

Again  my  heart's  loud  beat 

Seems  to  prevent  the  feet 

For  which  I  long ; 

Oh  heart  too  strong, 

Thine  own  the  wrong ! 

Cease,  cease  thy  tumult,  for  no  steps  we  wait 

To-night — ^they  came  to  bring  thee  not  a  mate, 

But  one  less  true  than  thou ; 

Therefore  be  steady  now, 

While  thou  and  I 

Without  him  try 

For  the  seventh  sky ! 


NEW  YEAR 

I 

The  midnight  grew 

Wherein  I  saw  the  old  year  giving  place 

Unto  the  new. 

Above  my  head 

Confusedly  the  firmament's  high  face 

With  cloud  was  spread. 

And  from  the  dark, 

Now  here,  now  there,  upon  the  silent  space, 

Some  starry  spark 
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A  moment  gleamed, 

Then  paled,  and  of  itself  left  no  more  trace 

Than  if  one  dreamed. 

So  unto  me 

Did  love  and  hope  appear  a  little  time. 

So  cease  to  be. 

Then  did  I  grieve 

Until  they  shone  again  within  my  clime, 

Again  to  leave. 

And  now,  meanwhile, 

Apprized  of  the  unchanging  and  sublime, 

I  lose,  and  smile. 

0  star,  thy  light 

Is  merged  for  me  within  eternal  day. 

And  lost  to  sight. 

0  changeful  hope! 

0  passing  love !    Ye  must  henceforward  stay, 
For  larger  scope. 

1  give  to  you. 

And  make  you  part  of  what  flees  not  away. 
And  hath  no  lieu. 

II. 

From  'neath  the  dim 

Horizon  of  the  east,  slid  up  the  sky 

A  golden  rim. 
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Above  whose  side 

A  vasty,  shining  orb  mounted  on  high 

With  morning-tide. 

Down  from  the  crest 

Of  heav'n  the  empty  moon  moved  slowly  by 

Into  the  west. 

Oh,  as  unfit 

For  me,  as  that  faint  moon  for  morning's  glow, 

Vanish  like  it, 

And  fade  before 

My  sunny  spirit,  not  for  thee  to  know 

Or  dwell  with  more: 

Without  a  tear, 

0  olden  self  of  mine!     I  bid  thee  go — 

This  is  new  year! 
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Come  little  bed. 

Out  from  the  corner  of  the  wall ! 
Comfort  this  head 

So  much  perturbed  in  the  world's  thrall ! 

This  is  our  post 

At  night,  beside  the  window  ledge, 
To  watch  the  host 

Of  stars  crossing  the  gable's  edge. 
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Ah,  not  too  soon 

Established  here !    Just  by  the  roof 
Hangeth  the  moon, 

So  heavenly,  yet  not  aloof. 

Art  wearied,  orb? 

Ai-t  wan  with  circling  round  the  earth? 
What  did  absorb 

Thy  life,  and  leave  thee  in  such  dearth? 

Hast  thou  desire 

To  break  away,  and,  shivering  space, 
Seek  the  mid-fire. 

The  eternally  illumined  Face? 

Do  I  not  know 

That  passion  urging  on  to  flight? 
Panting  to  go ; 

To  stem  through  all  things  to  the  light? 

Yet  we  remain 

Our  little  offices  to  fill. 
Somehow  restrain 

Our  greatness,  dreaming  away  will. 

Smoky  suspicion, 

0  moon,  doth  scorch  our  hope,  and  weave 
Clouds  o'er  ambition. 

Till  we  are  fools  that  we  deceive. 

They  make  us  fear. 

As  close  about  our  souls  they  wreathe. 
The  atmosphere 

Of  death  alone,  is  ours  to  breathe; 
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And  that  we  fade, 

Not  being  starved,  but  far  too  slight, 
Too  frailly  made, 

To  long  be  warm,  to  long  be  bright. 

If  thou  art  great, 

Leap  like  a  meteor  on .    I  vow 

To  share  thy  fate, 

And  through  the  stars  beside  thee  plough. 

Is  it  thou,  Sleep, 

That  spreadest  me  with  lethargy? 
Oh,  let  me  keep 

Mine  eyes  on  that  escape  of  sky ! 

The  gable's  edge — 

Nay,  it  is  dark — the  moon  hath  started ! 
Ho,  for  my  pledge ! 

Up!     I  must  follow,  heaven-hearted. 


FROM  HEINE 

Upon  my  life  the  fairest  light 
Fair  image  ever  cast  was  shed. 
But  in  my  heart  it  lies  now  dead. 

And  I  am  wholly  wrapt  in  night. 

The  children  in  a  darkened  room. 
Seized  with  disquietude  and  fear, 
Sing  noisily ;  it  seems  to  cheer 

Their  hearts  and  dissipate  the  gloom. 
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So  I,  a  restless  child,  am  filled 

With  woe,  and  in  my  singing  seek 
Relief — e'en  though  the  song  be  weak 

It  bringeth  peace — my  soul  is  stilled. 

1887. 

A  NEW  YEAR  PRAYER 

In  this  first  hour 

Of  another  year  given 
Into  my  power, 

I  beseech  thee,  0  Heaven, 

To  deprive  me  of 

All  standards  I  have  raised 
For  my  soul  but  love ; 

All  longing  to  be  praised 
For  anything  done; 

All  hopes  not  to  be  gazed 
Upon  under  the  sun: 

In  this  beginning 

Of  the  year  I  implore  from  thee 
Pardon  for  sinning; 

And  something  to  restore  to  me, 

Through  whatever  pain. 

Whatever  mortal  throe, 
A  pure  heart  again; 

For  't  were  better  I  know, 
That  my  heart  should  cease 

Than  longer  go 
Without  thy  peace. 
''Sesame,"  1898. 
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A  VESPER  SONG 

The  shining  imposts  of  Thy  evening  sky, 
The  curve  of  Thy  low  tree-walled  hill, 

Seen  from  a  city  street,  in  passing  by. 
Do  every  hope  in  me  refill. 

So  faithfully  unfolded  is  Thy  hand ; 

To  all  betokened,  as  to  me; 
The  throngs,  0  God,  may  view  and  understand 

The  beauty  of  Thy  imagery. 

Trembling  to  keep  Thy  treasures  which  I  found. 
Loth  came  I  from  my  late  retreat; 

But  loose  my  hold,  for  they  are  all  around, 
Full  o'er  the  head,  and  at  the  feet! 
October  8th,  1896. 


0  HOPE,  REMAIN  WITH  ME 

0  Hope,  remain  with  me  to  light  the  way, 
But  not  to  lead  my  soul,  too  prone 
To  seek  what  cannot  be  its  own. 

By  fields  where  brief  Desire  disports  astray. 

Remain  with  me  to  shed  thy  lustrous  beam 

Upon  the  present  living  fact; 

Discover  God  behind  the  act, 
And  show  delusion  lurking  in  the  dream. 

Remain  with  me  to  help  me  to  discern 
The  good  that  lies  beneath  my  ill; 
The  wisdom  that  frustrates  my  will; 

Which  things  I  must  forget  and  which  must  learn. 
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Remain  with  me  to  kindle  in  my  heart 
When  its  full  fire  shall  be  burnt  low, 
As  by  some  gracious  afterglow, 

That    joyousness    which    youth    and    strength 
impart. 

Remain  with  me,  0  Hope,  until  the  last. 
That  my  trained,  tranquil  eyes  may  see 
Undimmed,  whatever  there  may  be 

Beyond  me,  when  life's  border  line  is  past. 


SUNRISE    (A  FRAGMENT.) 

After  the  long,  dim  night, 

Misspent  in  the  embraces  of  despair — 

Hot,  heavy  hours,  which  time  could  scarcely  bear 

In  his  winged  company  to  lead 

Away — I,  longing  to  be  freed. 

Caught  at  the  lance  of  light 

Thrown  through  my  window  from  the  east, 

And,  like  a  broken  knight 

Furnished  anew  with  shining  sword. 

Drove  from  me  the  entwining  beast. 

And  rose  with  hope  and  morning  in  accord. 

Boulder,  November,  1900. 
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INTIMATION 

Sometimes  when  sinking  down  at  night, 

Into  the  pause  prepared  for  all, 
Passing  the  sense  of  sound  and  sight, 

I  feel  an  arm  around  me  fall, 
And  then  it  seems  there  is  no  other  place 
To  be  desired  out  of  this  embrace. 

For,  from  the  clasp  wherein  I  lie 

Cometh  sweet  intimation  of 
Those  to  whose  bosom  I  would  fly : 

That  they  are  pillowed,  whom  I  love. 
Not  far  away,  but  somewhere  on  this  breast. 
Turning,  as  I  do,  happily  to  rest. 

Then,  through  my  being,  not  too  late. 

Steals  the  next  thrill  of  joy  along: 
They  whom  I  thought  that  I  could  hate 

Are  circled  ev'n  as  soft  and  strong. 
Are  given,  too,  incalculable  aid, 
Are,  stretched  beside  me,  tranquillized  and  stayed. 

So,  let  the  seal  of  sleep  be  set ; 

So,  let  the  darkness  cover  me ; 
Whether  the  lock  of  life  hpld  yet. 

Whether  it  loose  and  leave  me  free — 
It  is  all  like  to  me  lacking  in  harm 
'Neath  the  ineffable  touch  of  this  arm. 

March,  1899. 
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